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TOILETTE FOR HOPS. 
See illustration on first page. 

HIS pretty toilette has a skirt of white Ital- 
ian silk, entirely covered with a cloud of 
puffed illusion or tulle, A double garland of 
pink and red geranium blossoms falls over the 
skirt, and is half buried among the puffs, This 
garland separates on the left side, and extends 
under the scarf of pink silk tulle, which is grace- 
fully wound round the skirt. Corselet of pink 
silk, with sharp long points in front and postilion 
basques in the back, trimmed with a bertha of 
puffed white tulle, edged with a double row of 
blonde. A bouquet of geraniums is set in front 
of the bertha, and a light garland of the same 
flowers falls in scarf fashion across the corselet. 
The hair is arranged high, and is waved in front, 
with long curls falling down the back. A spray 

of red geraniums completes the coiffure. 








COLUMBINE. 


Litrre dancing harlequin! 

Thou thy scarlet bells dost ring 
When the merry western wind 

Sets their slender stems aswing; 
While the butterflies beneath, 
Thirsty, fluttering, golden crew, 
*Twixt their deepest draughts of dew, 
Listen for that vibrant breath 

That the butterflies may hear, 
Never any mortal ear. 


In the long and shining days 
May-time brings to mother earth, 
From the frequent crevices, 

Dry with sun and gray with dearth, 
Where no other roots can cling, : 
Thou dost lift thy dainty spire, 

Slight and subtle mist of fire 

O’er the rock face shimmering ; 
Nodding, swaying, scattering wide 
Flame and gold on every side. 


No faint odor fills thy cup; 
Nothing knowest thou but cheer ; 
Over thee no memory 

Floats its pennant sad and dear. 
Gay and fleeting as is laughter, 
Or a little joyful song 
Wandering the woods along 
That no echo cometh after. 
Dusky moth and strenuous bee 
Know what honey dwells in thee. 


When thy motley opens wide, 
Then the summer draweth near ; 
Then the sunshine shall abide, 
Vanished is the winter's fear. 
Snow-drifts never come again 
When thou standest sentinel, 
Shouting gayly, ‘‘ All is well!” 
To the blooms on hill and plain. 
Summer-bringing Columbine, 
Would thy happy song were mine! 
Ross Terry Cooke. 
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0@™ With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor September 4 was sent out gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing one of WILL CARLETON’S graphic 
“FarM LEGENDS,” embellished with several fine 
engravings, and another installment of Miss 
BRADDON’s powerful and fascinating novel, 
“ DEAD MEN’s SHOES.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for September 11. 





0G Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with an un- 
usually rich variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Fall Street 
and House Dresses; Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Under-Clothing ; Children’s Suits ; Dolls’ Dress- 
es, Under-Clothing, etc. ; Window-Curtains and 
Lambrequins ; Monograms ; Chételaine Bags ; 
Reading Stands; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; 
together with the earliest notes concerning Fall 
Fashions, and choice literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 





ECCENTRIC PEOPLE. 


CCENTRIC people are those who will 
not do what the world expects them to 

do. They refuse conformity with some or 
other of the common usages of society, and 
it is generally in a matter of the most frivo- 
lous kind that they show their defiant re- 
sistance to social requirements. They find 
in dress a ready means of manifestation of 
their rebellious propensities, and it is accord- 
ingly in this that they are most fond of ex- 
hibiting them. They will wear white hats 
and breezy suits of linen in winter, and but- 
ton themselves up close in overcoats in mid- 
summer; they will discard neck-ties and 
scorn shoe-strings ; they will put on mourn- 
ing at a wedding, and sport motley at a fu- 
neral. A favorite mode of manifesting ec- 
centricity is in negligence, and certain of its 
votaries commend themselves to notice, like 
begging friars, by the slovenliness of their 
dress. One refuses shirt buttons to the bo- 





som of his shirt, another denies himself a 
waistcoat, and a third will permit no brush 
to his broadcloth or shoe-leather. 

While customary modes of dress are more 
commonly avoided by the eccentric, and he 
ordinarily makes great pretensions to a lofty 
scorn of fashion, he sometimes displays his 
peculiar characteristic and makes himself 
noticeable by being the first to adopt a new 
mode, and always startling the world by the 
most exaggerated form of its novelties. The 
fashion plate, with its extremes of cut and 
color, is his,ideal model, according to which 
he moulds himself. Thus he is always in a 
condition of exaggerated dress. If long col- 
lars are worn, his are longer; if most coats 
are short, his are shorter. 

Some of these phases of eccentricity are 
by no means peculiar to the male sex. There 
are female eccentrics as well, and especially 
of the class which delights in extraordinary 
manifestations of the extremes of fashion ; 
and no one will fail to remark how often its 
mole-hills are raised into mountains by those 
women who seek to startle people into no- 
ticing them. Who is not struck aghast at 
the occasional exaggerated development of 
that lately revived protuberance the local- 
ity of which is too apparent to require fur- 
ther indication? “Any affectation whatso- 
ever in dress implies, in my mind,” says Lord 
CHESTERFIELD (certainly an authority to be 
accepted on this matter, if not in morals), 
“a flaw in the understanding. Most of our 
young fellows here display some character 
or other by their dress; some affect the tre- 
mendous, and wear a great and fiercely 
cocked hat, an enormous sword, a short 
waistcoat, and a black cravat. These I 
should be almost tempted to swear the 
peace against in my own defense if I were 
not convinced that they are but meek asses 
in lions’ skins. Others go in brown frocks, 
leather breeches, great oaken cudgels in 
their hands, their hats uncocked, and their 
hair unpowdered, and imitate grooms, stage- 
coachmen, and country bumpkins so well in 
their outsides that I do not make the least 
doubt of their resembling them in their in- 
sides. A man of sense carefully avoids any 
particular character in his dress; he is ac- 
curately clean for his own sake, but all the 
rest is for other people’s. He dresses as well 
and in the same manner as the people of 
sense and fashion of the place where he is. 
If he dresses better, as he thinks, that is, 
more than they, he is a fop; if he dresses 
worse, he is unpardonably negligent.” 

If so-called eccentric people should con- 
fine themselves to protesting against and 
resisting the absurdities, inconveniences, 
and costliness of fashion, or opposing any 
other social anomaly and excess, their pe- 
culiarity might be none the less, but it 
would commend itself to the gratitude of 
every judicious man wishing well to his 
race. 

The eccentricity which seeks display in 
the extremes and oddities of dress is com- 
paratively harmless. It is merely a petty 
kind of vanity by which the frivolous strive 
to compensate themselves for the esteem 
their want of merit refuses to them. Al- 
ways eager for public consideration, and in- 
capable of securing a title to it by any just 
claim, they force notice by those various ar- 
tifices familiar to town-criers and advertis- 
ing agents. They strike the popular eye 
with exaggerated and misshapen forms and 
the loudest colors. They certainly secure 
the observation they provoke, and we leave 
it to them to calculate how far the wonder 
of the simple and the laughter of the judi- 
cious they raise reward them for their pains. 

There is, however, a more serious kind of 
eccentricity, which hides behind its affecta- 
tions an unwillingness to perform many of 
the duties and obligations of society. Ill 
nature thus will often offend against all the 
amiabilities and courtesies of life, and com- 
placently justify itself on the plea of pecul- 
iarity. A gruff fellow will invariably, with 
arms akimbo and legs stretched apart, like 
those of the Colossus of Rhodes, expand him- 
self far beyond his own seat into yours, and, 
forsooth, you are called upon to stifle your 
complaints on the ground that “it is his 
way.” So, too, the ill-mannered cub’s sol- 
ecisms are extenuated, and the lazy man’s 
negligences. The one insults you to your 
face, and the other breaks his engagement, 
and there is no apology to be expected from 
either, for “it is their way.” Not only are 
the decencies of life, but the moral duties, 
shirked under the cover of this grotesque 
mask of eccentricity, which, with all its 
comic expression, has a good deal of devil- 
try lurking in its.features. 

We know a man who, having passed a 
long life in the gradual accumulation of 
what is now an immense fortune, has, not 
unnaturally, become excessively fond of his 
treasure. He, in fact, though too much of 
a conventional gentleman to have sunk into 
the sordid forms of miserliness, is so devoted 
to his money as to love it for its own sake. 
He accordingly, in order to avoid spending 
it, has ingeniously availed himself of the 





plea of eccentricity, which his family gen- 
erally appears, though with an occasional 
suspicion on the part of the wife, in her 
shrewder moments, of the truth, to recog- 
nize’ as the genuine motive of his niggard- 
liness. He refuses peremptorily to buy or 
rent a house such as his social position de- 
mands and his means justify, for he has an 
eccentric preference for lodgings, provided, 
of course, they be cheap. He has such an 
eccentric dread of the steam-engine that he 
will not trust his family for the world to 
the risks of a ride behind a locomotive to 
the expensive delights of Saratoga, or in a 
steamer on a costly trip to Europe. He, 
moreover, has such an eccentric fear of that 
useful domestic animal, the horse, that he 
will never consent to any member of his 
family utilizing it in any sense whatsoever, 
and, of course, there are no bills to pay the 
livery-stable, or any nags in his own keep- 
ing to eat their heads off. He has an odd 
aversion to wines, especially of the costlier 
kind, and consequently they are never seen 
on his table. He has a most eccentric pref- 
erence for such strong cigars of home-made 
manufacture that none of his friends are 
bold enough to venture a puff at them. So 
eccentrically averse is he to society that he 
never makes visits or accepts invitations, 
and consequently is never obliged to receive 
and give them. He eccentrically condemns 
all benevolence, whether systematic or oc- 
casional, and treasurers of societies, and even 
beggars, have become so cognizant of his 
peculiarities that they no longer hand thcir 
lists or hold their hats to him. Obvious as 
is the real motive of this man’s conduct, he 
himself as well as his family complacently 
give it a seeming justification by never fail- 
ing to term it eccentricity. 





ETIQUETTE OF TITLES. 


E have all, no doybt, that contempt 

for titles which is deemed proper for 
republicans. This contempt, however, is 
apt to be reserved only for foreign titles, 
while we cherish fondly enough our own, 
such as they may happen to be. In the 
United States the only authorized titular 
distinctions are those of office, civil, mili- 
tary, professional, and ecclesiastic, and, with 
the exception of the latter, should be simply 
the official denominations. The President, 
a Governor, and an embassador can justly 
claim only to be addressed by these names, 
which denote their offices. ‘The Excellency 
so commonly superadded is a superfluity, 
which, if withheld, ought not to be regard- 
ed by any American as cause of offense. So 
also a member of the cabinet is merely a 
Secretary of the Treasury, etc.; a Chief 
Justice, a Chief Justice; a judge, a judge 
(these judicial and other magistrates are, 
however, always addressed in court as His 
Honor, Your Honor); a member of Con- 
gress, a member of Congress; a Mayor, a 
Mayor ; and the Hons. so profusely scattered 
among them have no raison @étre (reason for 
existence) beyond that readiness to give and 
accept titular distinctions so strangely at 
variance with our professed contempt for 
them. 

The professional titles of Doctor (of medi- 
cine) and Reverend have their obvious con- 
veniences, and may be conceded without dis- 
pute. No tolerant person, moreover, would 
refuse to the ecclesiastical dignitaries of 
such sects as possess them the titular dis- 
tinctions they claim. The cardinal should 
be addressed His or Your Eminence; the 
archbishop, The Most Rev. and Most Rev. Sir; 
the bishop, The Right Rev. and Right Rev. 
Sir; the clergyman, The Rev. and Rev. Sir. 
There is no warrant for the wives of such 
of these ecclesiastical dignitaries as are per- 
mitted to get and have them sharing the 
titles of their husbands. There are no Mrs. 
Right Reverends and Reverends acknow]l- 
edged in any other country but this; and 
here again our national contempt for titles 
has very much the look of a sneaking love 
fer them. 

Mr., Mrs., Sir, Madam, and Esquire are now 
held to be common property, and any one 
may use them at his or her discretion. It 
may be as well, however, to hint that, cheap 
as they are, it is not considered good taste 
to distribute them too profusely. No culti- 
vated person will, for example, give his cor- 
respondent, however highly esteemed, the 
address ‘of both Mr. and Esq. on the same 
letter. You have your choice of either, but 
must content yourself with only one at a 
time. 

So great 1s now the intercourse between 
people of all nations and degrees that the 
veriest American democrat finds himself oc- 
casionally cheek by jowl with the most blue- 
blooded aristocrat. No person of ordinary 
politeness, whatever may be his political 
and social opinions, will refuse to the for- 
eign personage the title of office, rank, or 
courtesy with which he or she is accustomed 
to be addressed in his or her own country. 
We maybe permitted, then, it is hoped, with- 





out fear of offense to the plainness of democ- 
racy, which by no means implies the rude- 
ness of incivility, to specify the particular 
titles which serve to distinguish in foreign 
countries, and especially in England, the 
various degrees of rank and position, and 
which it becomes every well-bred person to 
know and properly apply. 

There are certain titles which have more 
or less a general application, such, for ex- 
ample, as the simple Madam, with which not 
only the Queen, but every lady of rank, may 
be addressed in common with all the re- 
spectable women of her dominions. Right 
Honorable is also widely extended, and is 
given to the members of the English cab- 
inet, to all those who belong to the Privy 
Council, to the Lord Mayors of London, 
York, and Dublin, and the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh. It is, moreover, the special title 
of earls and countesses, viscounts and vis- 
countesses, barons and baronesses, being 
prefixed to these several denominations of 
rank, as The Right Honorable Earl NELson, 
etc. The title of My Lord may be appropri- 
ately given to all noblemen of every rank. 
Most Honorable distinguishes the marquis 
and marchioness, as The Most Honorable the 
Marquis of Salisbury, etc. Hon. is prefixed 
to the name of every member of Parliament, 
and is given by courtesy to the younger sons 
of earls, and younger daughters as well as 
sons of viscounts and barons. Lady is the 
right of every woman of the various de- 
grees of rank from a duchess to the wife of 
a knight. It is also conceded by courtesy 
to the daughters of dukes, marquises, and 
earls, and is in these cases prefixed to the 
Christian names. Though a bishop is or- 
dinarily a peer of England, ex officio, and a 
lord, his wife always retains her humble 
prefix of Mrs. So also the wife of the Scotch 
judge, who is called Lord, is never called 
Lady. It was always Lord JEFFREY and Mrs. 
JEFFREY. Excellency is given to embassa- 
dors, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and the 
governors of colonies,etc. His and HerGrace 
and Your Grace are titles of dukes and duch- 
esses, and His and Your Grace of the two 
English archbishops, while their wives are 
simply Mrs. and Madam. My Lord Duke 
and My Lady Duchess are also used. The 
archbishops and bishops of England are all 
styled lords, and addressed as My Lord. 
Deans receive the title of The Very Rev. 
Dean of , and are addressed Mr. Dean or 
Rev. Sir. Archdeacons are styled The Vener- 
able Archdeacon of ——, and are addressed 
Rev. Sir. 

The eldest sons of dukes take by courtesy 
the second title of their fathers, as Marquis, 
Earl, Viscount, etc. The eldest sons of mar- 
quises receive in the same way their fathers’ 
second titles. Baronets have Sir prefixed 
to their names, and Bart. added. They are 
addressed as Sir. Knights have the prefix of 
Sir, but the addition of Knt. only in formal 
documents, and the address of Sir. 

The Pope ef Rome is termed His Holiness, 
and addressed as Your Holiness, Holy Father, 
etc. Emperors and empresses are styled 
His and Her Majesty the Emperor and Em- 
press of , and addressed Sire and Ma- 
dame ; May it please Your Imperial Majesty. 
A king and queen are styled His and Her 
Majesty the King and Queen of , His 
and Her Most Excellent Majesty, and ad- 
dressed Sire and Madame, Most Gracious 
Majesty, May it please Your Majesty. The 
princes and princesses of the blood royal 
are styled His and Her Royal Highness the 
Prince and Princess of , the Duke and 
Duchess of , and addressed Sir and Mad- 
am; May it please Your Royal Highness. 

Fortified with the above information, the 
most thorough plebeian need not fear, in 
any possible contact with sanctity, majesty, 
or nobility, of being able to give every be- 
titled personage his full due of titular honor. 
It may be well, however, to suggest to him 
that, in the intimate intercourse of society, 
it is regarded the proper thing to avoid as 
much as possible the frequent repetition of 
the titles of those who have a claim to them 
either by rank, office, or courtesy. 




















NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL MILLINERY. 


“MPORTATIONS of millinery show many 
novelties for the bonnets to be worn in the ap- 
roaching fall and winter. These novelties are, 
Soeeew, in accessories rather than in the shapes 
of the new bonnets. The prevailing shape re- 
tains the high prominent front and moderate 
crown now in vogue, and is worn far back on 
the head. The only new features are that it is 
short on the sides, close to the ears, and is al- 
ways provided with strings. Fronts or brims 
are also more regularly shaped, projecting upward 
and outward in scoop shape, or being turned 
back en revers at the top. The face trimming 
is massed in knots, bows, and touffes of flowers 
just above the forehead, The outside trimming 
does not encircle the crown like a band, but is 
variously arranged to suit different hats. Some- 
times the objective point for trimming is just to 
the left of the front ; on other bonnets it is nearly 
all on the left side, leaving the right almost bare ; 
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while in others every thing is clustered low down 
behind 


FELT AND VELVET. 


Felt and velvet bonnets are imported to the 
exclusion of nearly all other materials. Felt 
bonnets will be worn all through the autumn and 
early in the winter ; velvet bonnets will appear 
at Christmas. The new felts are partly smooth 
and partly of the fur-beaver felt. Sometimes the 
crown is of a lighter shade than the brim, and 
in other cases the brim is dark on one side and 
light on the other. Light cream-color and pale 
gray felts are most liked, and are handsome 
enough to wear with dressy costumes ; there are, 
also many dark brown, bottle green, and blue 
felts; black felts are not very largely imported, 
and the same is true of velvet, though black bon- 
nets will by no means be abandoned, The edges 
of felt bonnets and round hats are left ‘‘ raw,” 
that is, cut smoothly and not bound. Colors 
of the deepest hues prevail among velvet bon- 
nets. An importation of forty bonnets at one 
establishment shows but one of black velvet ;. at 
another house two or three black bonnets are 
shown among many colored ones. Navy blue 
and brown are most largely represented ; some 
exceedingly stylish bonnets are of dark bottle 
green; there is also an effort to revive turquoise 
blue and peacock-color. 


NEW RIBBONS. 


A great deal of soft ribbon is used in trim- 
ming bonnets and for the long strings. These 
ribbons are about three and a half inches wide, 
and are closely twilled or else in broad serge 
twills. Some have diagonal stripes an inch wide, 
made by reversing the twill. There is also a 
pretty mottled ribbon called granite that trims 
very effectively when combined with velvet. 
Basket-woven Panama ribbons are also intro- 
duced, matching the«loosely woven fabric de- 
scribed last week for over dresses; these come 
in dark queer plaids as well as in plain colors. 
There are also very handsome ribbons that are 
twilled on one side and have a slight satin gloss 
on the other. Wide twilled ribbons, broad 
enough for sashes, are used for making the full 
soft loops that now depend from the back of 
bonnets. Gros grain ribbon is very little used, 


. ECRU CASHMERE LACE. 


The most conspicuous novelty of the season is 
the écru cashmere lace with which bonnets are 
trimmed. This is a fine wool lace made in 
thread patterns like those of black Chantilly, and 
of the old-time white thread lace now called 
Malines, Itis madein Normandy. It is of that 
creamy whiteness that is so effective with dark 
velvets, and is used in great profusion on the 
bonnet in ruches, quilling, and barbes. The 
best Parisian milliners use it both on felt and 
velvet bonnets, and it is said it will be used for 
trimming costumes also. The designs are much 
finer than those of the yak and wool guipures 
now worn. This creamy white lace seems to 
have entirely superseded black lace, as the latter 
is not seen on imported hats. 


RED GOLD AND SILVER. 


The new ornaments for bonnets are of red 
gold and silver, and are warranted not to tar- 
nish. ‘They consist of long massive brooches of 
the gold, with small floriated silver designs upon 
them, and of buckles of various shapes in open 
filigree silver and gold, and richly chased in 
medieval patterns. More prominent than these, 
however, are the gold and silver galloons, braid, 
and soutache that were introduced late last winter. 
These are of various widths, from an inch down 
to the merest cord. The wide galloon is loose- 
ly woven in Panama braiding, and is used for 
binding and crown bands. Narrower gilt or 
silver braids are set above the edge of the crown, 
not onit. This trimming makes the bonnet very 
heavy, and notwithstanding it is finer and more 
artistic than any gilded ornaments before offered 
for bonnets, it is a matter of doubt how it will 
please American ladies. The leading milliners 
will use it very sparingly. Jet ornaments are 
entirely out of fashion. 


WINGS, BREASTS, AND BIRDS. 


The fancy for wings, breasts, and birds men- 
tioned last week is very evident in the new im- 
portations. The merle, or blackbird, seems to 
be the favorite, and especially the merle bronzé, 
a Brazilian blackbird, which is not black, but 
has blue and bronze shades on its wings and 
back. ‘The entire bird is used, and is mounted 
on wires and springs that permit the head and 
wings to be moved about in the most natural 
manner. The homely gray swallow is also 
stuffed and used for ornament; also heads of 
spotted pigeons, with their cunning staring eyes ; 
and long mounted pieces are made of the breasts 
of pigeons, pheasants, and peacocks. Cocks’ 
plumes of deepest green shades are mounted in 
thick ruches, long clustered plumes, and in ban- 
deaux that pass around the crown and hang on 
each side behind, a la Mercure. The arrange- 
ment of ostrich feathers is most eccentric, ‘They 
project outward from the hat and upward on the 
crown, instead of sweeping downward over the 
crown as they formerly did; even the longest 
plumes are fastened at one end of the stem only, 
and left to curl without being tacked in the mid- 
dle—a fashion that may do well enough for au- 
tumn, but will not last when stiff winter breezes 
blow. Imagine two long plumes with the ends 
of the quills fastened low down on the back of 
the bonnet, and the entire plumes unfastened else- 
where, but adjusted to pass up around the crown 
and lap in front; or else three demi-long plumes 
stuck upward on end, curling over from the left 
side of the crown; or a single Mercutio plume 
stuck low in the back of a Montagnard hat and 
left hanging nearly to the waist! 








FLOWERS. 


Feathers will be most worn on the first autumn 
bonnets, but French flowers are too nearly per- 
fect to be given up, and will be worn in the win- 
ter. The ¢ouffes or clusters are very beautiful. 
They are most often placed just inside the top 
of the bonnet, and occasionally a few flowers are 
added outside. ‘The rose touffes have already 
been described. Rose-buds have the merest 
glimpse of red showing from the green calyx. 
The rough and quaint light green of sage leaves 
is shown in much foliage. ‘There are clusters 
of geranium leaves shaded from pale green to 
dusky brown. A great many moss-roses, with 
buds, are shown. Dark damask roses have the 
unnatural foliage of sage leaves. Fern and ge- 
ranium leaves are together. Gray leaves, with 
gilded veins, are pretty, though unnatural. Here 
are wreaths of flecked green and yellow leaves, 
with some — velvet leaves, pine cones, and 
ivy, caught together low behind by a great car- 
dinal chrysanthemum, and next are wreaths of 
the green leaves of roses clustering thickly on the 
vines, while on the side are two soft crushed roses 
in two shades of pink, or else one pink and une 
tea-rose, or perhaps one of cardinal color and 
another of the creamy tea-rose. 


ROUND HATS. 


Felt round hats will be very much worn in the 
autumn, when chip and straw become too light. 
The shapes are very large toques, worn low down 
on the forehead ; the Montagnard hat, with brim 
rolled up on one side and down on the other; 
and the slouch hat, with soft fur-beaver brim, 
worn far back on the head. The felt toques 
have soft crowns, much lower than those now 
worn, and are very much trimmed. Cream, 
gray, and brown felt are most used in round 
hats. A toque of cream-colored felt has a gilt 
braid on the edge, and a facing of cream-colored 
silk. Just in front is a large rosette, made of 
four loops of dark brown velvet, from beneath 
which starts a long creamy ostrich plume, winds 
high up the back, and stops again near the front ; 
a merle bronzé is perched on the back of the crown 
as if flying down amidst loops of very wide rib- 
bon. A second dressy toque of cream-colored 
felt is bound with cream-colored velvet, piped 
with three folds of lighter twilled silk. ‘The 
crown is covered with irregular loops, partly vel- 
vet and partly silk, and there is a long ostrich 
feather fastened behind by a silver filigree buckle, 
and curled toward the front. A dark brown 
felt toque has the brim widely bound with dark 
brown velvet flecked with cream-color. Broad 
twilled ribbon forms loops in front and behind, 
and some écru cashmere lace is mixed in these 
loops. ‘Two demi-long plumes, brown and écru, 
curl out on the crown. The Montagnard hat is 
similar to the brigand and Rubens hats of last 
season, but is worn perched up on a high coif- 
fure, and shades the brow very slightly. One 
of dark brown has loops and bands of brown 
velvet, ending in a kerchief behind that is edged 
with écru lace. A long Mercutio plume, fasten- 
ed by a brooch of red gold and silver, curls low 
down behind. ‘The slouch hats are saucy-look- 
ing, and suitable only for very young faces. A 
slouch of gray felt has a smooth ight gray crown, 
with a dark gray brim of fur-beaver felt, soft and 
flaring, capriciously turned up, and not bound on 
the edge. All around inside the brim are two 
soft puffs of cardinal red velvet. Around the 
crown is folded gray velvet, with a rosette of 
four large loops just left of the front, from which 
three curled ostrich tips project ; low down be- 
hind is a gray pigeon’s head, with wide staring 
eyes. Navy blue velvet, maroon, and bottle 
green are also used to trim gray felts. 


TRIMMED BONNETS, 


Felt bonnets are of exceedingly fine, smooth 
felt, not bound on the edges. Gray of very pale 
shades and cream tints are preferred. One of 
gray, with arching, scooped front, has pale blue 
velvet puffs above the forehead supporting moss- 
roses and forget-me-nots. Outside all is gray 
velvet and silk in long loops, with three gray tips 
curling out from the crown. A second gray 
felt has a band of gilt galioon and brown velvet 
in which gilt ornaments are fastened. <A third 
has bottle green velvet bows in front mixed with 
silver galloon, while around the crown are cock’s 
plumes that hang low on each side. A fourth, 
trimmed with green velvet and gilt cord, has a 
bronzed bird on the crown poised with outspread 
wings as if about to fly upward. All these bon- 
nets have twilled ribbon strings the color of the 
velvet trimming; they are a yard long and three 
or four inches wide. 

Among velvet bonnets one from Virot’s is very 
distinguished-looking. It is dark brown velvet, 
trimmed around the crown with a scarf of cream- 
colored silk and écru lace. <A merle bronzé is 
on top of the crown, gilt braid is near the edge 
of the brim, écru lace is quilled inside the brim, 
and a touffe of red and tea roses is just above 
the forehead. A navy blue velvet bonnet has 
inside the brim a great bow of velvet and twilled 
silk holding a cluster of moss-roses. Outside are 
two long natural (gray) ostrich feathers that be- 
gin low behind, pass upward on the sides, and 
their curled ends cross each other in front. Low 
at the back to hold the plumes is a velvet bow 
in which is a pigeon’s head. Long brown strings. 
Navy blue velvet is also much trimmed with écru 
lace. A dark green velvet bonnet is corded on 
the brim with écru silk, and has around the 
crown upright loops of the velvet, showing their 
lining of écru silk ; kerchief tabs at the back of 
velvet and écru lace; shaded green geranium 
leaves are in front. An elegant black velvet 
bonnet with the fabric placed smooth on the 
frame, high front, and close sides, is trimmed 
with elder blossoms, berries, and a blackbird. 
A second black velvet has a braid ribbon trim- 
ming made of gold and black. 





THE ZANZIBAR. 


The latest novelty is the Zanzibar bonnet, in 
imitation of the hat worn by the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar when visiting Paris. The new feature of 
this is a soft crown of moyen-fge brocaded silk 
in many colors. ‘Thus a black felt hat with fur- 
beaver brim is trimmed with a brocaded scarf 
that passes under the brim and over the crown. 
This scarf shows three mingled colors—gold, scar- 
let, and blue—and there are short ostrich tips of 
these colors projecting out from the crown on 
the left side, while a bird flies down the right. 
Another of these gay Zanzibar hats is a black 
velvet toque, with the crewn covered with a bro- 
caded silk kerchief of mixed scarlet and black. 
Red and black wings, tips, and a gold clasp also 
appear on this barbaric head-covering. It is 
said that turbans will be worn again, trimmed 
with pigeons’ and pheasants’ breasts, 


CONCH SHELL JEWELRY. 


A new material for jewelry is the delicate, 
roseate-tinted lining of the conch shell, elaborate- 
ly carved in floral designs, cameos, etc., for neck- 
laces, bracelets, brooches, ear-rings, sleeve-but- 
tons, studs, hair-pins, etc. It is as lovely in 
color as the finest pink coral, and much cheaper, 
though far from inexpensive. A necklace form- 
ed of small flowers strung together, with pend- 
ants of alternate acorns and scarabei, costs $150; 
one still more elaborate, with dragon’s head 
pendants, is $175; bracelets are $75 each; a 
Bacchante’s head, encircled with grapes and grape 
leaves, forming a brooch, with ear-rings to match, 
is $60; and smaller articles are found at cor- 
responding prices. Dress buttons for some time 
have been made of the same material. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Battarp & Hatter; WortTHineton 
& Smite; and Tirrany & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. DILxz, grandfather of Sir CHARLES DiLkE, 
was a gentleman who held peculiar views as to 
the dignity and mission of criticism. Two vol- 
umes by him, entitled The Pupers of a Critic, have 
lately appeared in London. They comprise his 
contributions to the Atheneum and to Notes and 

i Mr. D1iLKz was the friend of Kzats, 
Lams, PRocTER, and most of the literary men 
of the t generation. Several original letters 
from Keats and others are inserted. The fol- 
lowing passage shows how resolute Mr. DILKE 
was in sacrificing much in order to maintain his 
journalistic independence: ‘While Mr. DiLKE 
was editor of the Atheneum, he made it a rule 
not to go into society of any kind, in order to 
avoid making literary acquaintances, which 
might either prove annoying to him or be sup- 


osed to compromise the independence of his 
wee” From 1846 to 1849 Mr. Di_ke acted 
as manager of the London News. 


—Of M. Turers and his new abode the follow- 
ing sketch is given in a recent number of the 
London Dey News: “There is nothing the 
matter with M. Tarers beyond his seventy-eight 
years. His health is excellent, his spirits are 
elastic, and his activity is unabated. The change 
into the new house has not been attended with 
any bad effect. Forsix months before he moved 
into it a calorifere was going night and day, and 
large fires were kept — the sitting and bed 
rooms. The cross walls and the lining of the 
outer ones are of brick. Every room inhabited 
by the family is hung throughout with woolen 
or silk brocade, having beneath a layer of tarred 

per, which prevents any deleterious emanation 
rom the fresh plaster. e Wi fires blaze 
in saloons, bed-chambers, and in the library. M. 
TuIERs is on foot between four and five in the 
morning. On getting out of bed he takes a cup 
of chocolate. e then runs about the garden 
looking at the flowers, visits the greenhouse, an 
goes to see his horses. After doing this he as- 
scends to his library on the first floor to work at 
his desk or to — his papers. He is assist- 
ed by a secretary residing in the house. M. Bar- 
THELEMI St. HILAIRE comes every morning to 
aid in the arrangement of the political corre- 
spondence which was carried on between 1870 
and 1873. M. Turers has several literary irons 
in the fire. He is still engaged on his philo- 
sophical treatise, in which he vindicates spirit- 
ualism (which nobody must confound with spirit- 
rapping), and he is writing memoirs which will 
probably as Be only when this generation is in 
its grave. history of modern French art is 
also said to be in course of progress.” 

—Fo.ey’s bronze statue of ‘ Stonewall” Jack- 
SON, which is to be sent to Virginia, is now in 
the London Royal Art Gallery, and is thus de- 
scribed by a correspondent of the Southern 
Churchman : “‘ The figure is of heroic size, erect, 
and noble; head uncovered; right hand, grasp- 
ing a gauntlet, rests naturally upon the hip; on 
the left arm hangs a military cloak, while the 
left hand holds the hilt of a sword whose point 
touches a pile of hewn stones, its empty scab- 
bard hanging from a belt around the waist. The 
form, the attitude, the face, and the expression 
of the countenance combine to make one of the 
most impressive statues we have ever seen.” 

—The memoirs of the elder Duxz, just pub- 
lished, contain much that is interesting. He 
says in one place that ‘‘ UNDERWOOD and Mac- 
KENZIE say that there was more humbug in 
COLERIDGE than in any man that was ever heard 
of. UNDERWOOD was one day transcribing 
something for CoLERIDGE, when a visitor ap- 
peared. After the commonplaces, COLERIDGE 
took up a little book lying upon the table, and 
said, ‘ By-the-bye, I casually took up this book 
this morning, and was quite enchanted with a 
little sonnet I found there.’ He then read off a 
blank verse translation, and entered into a cri- 
tique upon its merits. The same story, the 
same translation, and the same critique were 
repeated five times in that day to different vis- 
itors without one word being altered. Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD says that every one of his famous 
evening conversations was got up.’”” Worps- 
WORTH used to do the same thing. 

—Lucy Hoopen writes as follows respecting 
the celebrated ‘‘ Ouida” (Miss De La Rame), who 
is at present living in much splendor at Flor- 
ence, where she occupies superb apartments, 
and drives out daily in an elegant open carriage: 
“She is a woman of forty, with abundant yellow 





hair, but with no other pretensions to personal 
attractions, if we may except a very small and 
shapely foot, which she is extremely fond of dis- 
playing. She goes a great deal into societ 
among a certain set, those conversant wit 
Florentine social life being doubtless able to im- 
agine which set I mean. She is very vain: more 
80 of the personal charms which she does not 
than of the mental ones to which she 
as undeniably every claim. She is fond of atti- 
tudinizing and of getting herself up in all man- 
ner of pictu ne costumes.” 

—A statue of RicharD BaxTER was unveiled 
at Kidderminster, England, on the 21st of July. 
It is of marble, twenty-two feet high. On the 
pedestal is inscribed: ‘‘ Between the years 1641 
and 1660 this town was the scene of the labors 
of RicHarD Baxter, renowned equally for his 
Christian learning and his pastoral fidelity. In 
a stormy and divided age he advocated unity and 
comprehension, pointing the way to ‘ everlastin 
rest.” Churchmen and Non-conformists unite 
to raise this memorial a.p. 1875,” 

—Who that has ever been in the United States 
Treasury at Washington will forget General Spin- 
NER? His office was a cheerful, airy room in the 
northwest corner of the building. The walls 
looked like a museum, the desk like a fair table. 
Every body brought him something. Secretary 
FisH sent him hot-house grapes, and the Treas- 
ury gardeners saved him the choicest flowers; 
he had grasses from China, corals from Florida, 

jeces of the Chicago fire (or what was left of 
t), specimens of burned money, petrified wood, 
moss-agates, gold and silver quartz, carvings, 
chromos, crayons, oils, water-colors, pen-and-ink 
sketches, landscapes, photographs, statuettes, 
medallions, tiger robes, portraits of the British 
cabinet, with DisraE.i’s sleek face in the cen- 
tre, and a play-bill picked up in Mr. Lincoin’s 
box the nigbt he was assassinated, stained with 
his blood. But the pride of the general’s heart 
was his flower pictures—wild flowers gathered 
and pressed by himself and arranged in most 
dainty little groups on sheets of white paper. 
He-had hundreds of them, all souvenirs of some 
pleasant drive or excursion—a pretty sort of di- 
ary,asitwere. These were to him, indeed, com- 
panions. He knows every leaf and blade that 
grows, not with the dry acquaintance of a bot- 
anist, but the cordial regard of a friend, and 
many and many a night, long after the great 
white building was empty and silent, its dark 
outline would be broken by the light in the cor- 
ner where the general was —— himself, after 
a hard day’s work, by fixing his flowers. He is 
a great reader too; passionately fond of German 
literature, which he knows thoroughly, and is 
familiar with all the English classics. 

—Musical folks will remember the name of 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, 4 lad discovered in Cali- 
fornia last year by M. WreniawskI, and who, 
through the liberality of Mr. Josspu SELIGMAN, 
the banker, was enabled to proceed to Brussels 
and continue his studies under WIENIAWSKI’s 
supervision. He has quite fulfilled the expecta- 
tions he created. On August 3 the annual con- 
cours of the Conservatory took place, and among 
the violinists was Master LicuTENBERG, who, it 
will be remembered, is now about fourteen years 
of age. The Indépendance Belge gives the follow- 
ing account of the boy’s achievements: “ The 
first allegro of ViortTi’s twenty-second concer- 
to,”’ says the critic, ‘‘ brings into prominence the 

recocious talent of young LICHTENBERG, whom 

. WIENIAWSEI, it is declared, brought from 
California in a corner of his trunk. The urchin 
is charming, and gifted with rare intelligence 
and superb aplomb, but with the aplomb of a 
child, without any of the disagreeable infatua- 
tion of the infant prodigy. He was literally in 
the clouds, but smiled like a cherubic gamin, 
quite delighted with his success, and not sham- 
ming the modesty of the finished artist. His 
little left hand runs over the strings like a mouse 
over a piano, but like a musical mouse, quite 
incapable of making a false note. He has al- 
ready a good bow and an excellent tone, and he 
overcame with phenomenal agility the difficul- 
ties of WIENIAWSKI’s cadenza. The public and 
his fellow-students hailed him with enthusiasm. 
His teacher embraced him coram populo. The 
director, M. Gevaert, shook hands with him 
cordially, and the ladies almost ate him up.” 

—Signor Peruzzi, Mayor of Florence, who 
accepted the invitation of the Lord Mayor of 
London, is the descendant of the bankers who 
lent Epwakp III. a large sum of money for war 
with France, which money was never repaid, 
and bankrupted the family. 

—aA famous traveler is Mr. Jonw Guy Vassar, 
nephew of the founder of Vassar College. He 
first crossed the ocean in the British Queen in 
1840, and has been almost constantly on the go 
during the intervening thirty-five years, return- 
ing home every year or two, only to remain a 
few months, and then take a new start for a 
tour round the world or to some remote quar- 
ter of the globe, almost every inhabitable part 
of which he has visited once or oftener. Hum- 
BOLDT twice sent for him that he might converse 
with him in regard to some of the countries and 
races that he had visited, and which that noted 
writer had not. 

—A Saratoga correspondent says: “‘A New 
York solid man who arrived at the Grand Un- 
ion the other day took so long to write his 
name that the hall boys resumed their seats and 
yawned. When he got through, Chief Cierk 
BaRRETT complimented him on the first-rate 
boiler explosion he had sketched, and then po- 
litely inquired the artist’s name. ‘ Not for pub- 
lication,’ observed Mr. Barrett, ‘but merely 
as a guarantee of good faith.’ ’’ 

—Mr. ANDREW Jonson, Jun., editor of the 
Greenville (Tennessee) Intelligencer, denies the 
story that his father in early life met with a se- 
rious disappointment from unrequited love. He 
says that his father fell in love with a young 
lady of good family and amiable character, who 
returned his affection. Her parents, however, 
objected to the marriage upon the grounds of 
Mr. JoHNson’s youth and lack of means. Upon 
hearing this he sought an interview with the 
young lady, told her of the decision of her par- 
ents, and of the course he himself had resolved 
upon, adding that there was nothing left for 
them but to part and forget what they had been 
to each other. The lady felt otherwise, and 
frankly told him that she would go with him 
wherever he might lead, and that she would not 
hesitate to trust her life and its keeping into 
his hands. His pride would not permit this, 
and notwithstanding his love, he left the place, 
only returning long years after, when the lady 
was married and the mother of a family. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[SerremBer 11, 1875. 








the embroidery is worked in the design shown by the illustration, 
with blue, green, brown, yellow, and white filling silk. 





BRIDGING GREAT INTERVALS OF TIME. 


HE circumstances which have passed under the notice of a 
single long-lived individual are sometimes matter of wonder 

to the young. The late Lord Lyndhurst lived till 1868, yet he 
had seen the birth, growth, and maturity of the republic of the 
United States of America, for he was born in Massachusetts at 
a time when that and the other Eastern States were British plan- 
tations or colonies. In his ninety-two years of life he had seen 
the whole history of the great republic. In 1874 died Paymas- 
ter Thorne, the oldest naval officer in the Queen’s service; for 
he received his first commission in the days when Lord Nelson 
was still living, fighting, and conquering. Still more remarkable 
was the case of the 

late Field-Marshal 

Viscount Comber- 

mere; he was a 

commissioned offi- 

cer in the British 

army in 1791, and 


ficer he was in 
1865, when death 
carried him off, at 
the age of ninety- 
two. During his 
passage through all 
the military grades 
from ensign to 
field- marshal, he 
had been convers- 
ant with the wars 
relating to two re- 
publics, two em- 
pires, and _ sever- 
al monarchies in SS 
France. Most | 
noteworthy fact of 
all, Combermere 
and the great Na- 
poleon had _ been 
subaltern officers 
in the self-same 
year, the one (En- 
glish) as Ensign 
Cotton, the other 
(French) as Lieu- 
tenant Bonaparte ; 
and yet Napoleon 
has been dead 
more than half a 
century! When 
George IV. visited 
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SICILIENNE Ficuvu. 


Edinburgh in 1822, he had an interview with one of the men who | be bridged over by a retentive memory. James Horrocks, born 
had fought for Prince Charlie in 1745. The king pleasantly wel- | in 1744, and surviving till 1844, was the son of William Horrocks, 
comed him as ‘‘ the last of his enemies.” One Mr. Evans, who | who was born in 1657, during the protectorate of Cromwell. 
died in 1780, was wont to speak of having witnessed the execution | James, therefore, in the present reign of Victoria, could talk of 
of Charles I., in 1649; but this assertion is sadly in need of | his sire having been contemporaneous with the stirring events con- 


corroboration. 


sequent on the downfall of the first Charles. If these dates are 


When two aged persons are concerned, the one born shortly | correct, William must have been more than eighty years of age 
before the death of the other, a much longer space of time may | when his son James was born, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, when 
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traveling in Ireland in 
1840, were introduced to 
a venerable man who 
could tell them that his 
father had been present 
at the battle of the Boyne, 
a hundred and fifty years 
previously, when a boy of 
fifteen. This was possible 
if the father was, say, sev- 
enty-five when the son 
was born, and the latter 
ninety at the date of the 
interview. The Earl of 
Mansfield, in 1787, nar- 
rated that he had con- 
versed with a man who 
had witnessed the execu- 
tion of Charles I. In 
1823 Mr. Andrew Cov- 
entry stated that he had 
dined with the mother- 
in-law of the Young. Pre- 
tender, Prince Charlie. 
This strange connecting 
of two periods was thus 
explained: Princess Stol- 
berg had a daughter, 
Louisa, who married the 
Pretender in 1773, when 
he had become a middle- 
aged man; there was an 
interval of _ eighty - five 
years between the birth 
of Prince Charlie and Mr. 
Coventry ; yet the latter 
had dined with the 
Princess Stolberg, when 
she was a venerable dame 
of ninety. Lord Tor- 
pichen, living in 1862, 
had an uncle who was an 
officer in the royal army 
in 1745, fighting at the 
battle of Prestonpans ; 
and another uncle who, 
as a boy, was concerned 
in a so-called witch ad- 
venture in 1720: facts 
which seem to show that 
the Torpichens were a 
tough old race. James 
Stuart, the architect, 
known for his classical 
knowledge as Athenian 
Stuart, died in 1788, at 
the age of seventy-six ; 
he had a posthumous son 
born in that year, and 
this son lived to be Com 

mander Stuart, of the 
Royal Navy, who was liv 

ing till 1861, if not later 

the faiher and son be 














tween them thus covered a 
hundred and forty-nine years 
at the least. 

In 1713 a venerable ma- 
tron’ was living who might, 
in one sense, have been called 
a niece of Mary Queen of 
Scots. It arose thus: Fran- 
cis II. of France was the first 
husband of the hapless Mary, 
he being at the time of 
the marriage, in 1558, fifteen 
years of age, and known as 
the Dauphin ; he became king 
in the following year, but died 
after a reign of only a few 
months. His brother suc- 
ceeded him as Charles IX. 
in 1560, and had a natural 
son, to whom the title of Duc 
d’Angouléme was given ; this 
king died in 1574. The 
duke’s widow. lived on to 
1713, when she died in ex- 
treme o'1 age. She, there- 
fore, survived her father-in- 
law by no Jess than a hun- 
dved and thirty-nine years ; 
and as Francis and Charles 
were brothers, she was there- 
fore a kind of step-niece of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 


Border for Curtains, 
Altar-Cloths, etc. 
Swiss Application on 
ulle. 
To work this border trans- 


fer the design to linen, baste 5 
tulle and Swiss muslin on the | 


liner foundation, run the out- 
lines of the design figures with 


embroidery cotton, and edge * 


them in half-polka stitch. 
Cut away the Swiss muslin 
and part of the tulle, as shown 
by the illustration, and work 
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the different lace stitches and wheels with fine thread. The outer 
edge of the border is finished with woven picots, as shown by the 
illustration. ‘The design is especially intended for ecclesiastical 
purposes, such as altar-cloths, surplices, etc. 
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to use them. Prepare the article by painting it 
black, using a fine brush for the purpose, because 
it will leave fewer traces. When this is perfectly 
dry and hard, give it a coat of fine transparent 
varnish (dammar is the best), and before it has 
become entirely dry, lay on the leaves and fern 
sprays in graceful groups, according to fancy, 
pressing them smoothly down, so that every part 
will adhere. When they are entirely dry, give it 
another coat of the same transparent varnish, go- 
ing over the whole surface, leaves and all. 

If you wish to bronze the black ground in im- 
itation of the Japanese lacquer-ware, it can be 
done by sprinkling a little bronze powder over 
the sticky varnish after putting on the leaves, 
then rubbing it lightly with a soft rag to burnish 
it. ‘These ornamentations are both permanent 
and effective. 





THE REAPERS. 

Tue reapers bend their lusty backs; 
Their sounding sickles sway ; 

At every the golden sea 
Recedes to give them way, 

The heavy ears fall bowing down, 
And nestle at their feet. 

Such will, such work, as theirs perforce 
Must win—must homage meet. 


stroke 


So careless of fatigue they 
So true, so steadily, 

The admiring traveler on the road 
Leans o'er the gate to see; 

With marvel of the soon-fallen breadth 
The lounging gossips tell; 

3ut the reapers labor for us all; 
"Tis need they should work well. 


£9, 


Ere the great sun that burns above 
Shall crimson in the west, 

And the children’s poppy nosegays fade, 
And they lie down to rest, 

Each golden spear that upward points 
Shall fall upon the field, 

And the farmer drain a sparkling glass, 
Rejoicing o'er the yield. 


Ply, bonny men, your sickles bright, 
And give the people bread! 

At every conquering stride you take 
On want and woe you tread. 

Drop, heavy ears, and give the strength 
You gathered from the plain, 

That man may rise refreshed and firm, 
And do great things again! 


God bless the hands, all hard and brown, 
That guide the cleaving plow, 

That cast abroad the shining seed, 
And build the wealthy mow! 

They rear the bread our children eat ; 
"Lis by their toil we live; 

Hurrah! give them the loudest cheer 
That grateful hearts can give! 
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HALVES 
By JAMES PAYN. 
Avtuor or **A Woman's VENGEANOE,” ‘* Won—not 
Wooep,” “At Her Meroy,” ** Wattrer’s Worp,” 
*“Brep in THE Bone,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RAEBURN HAS MISGIVINGS. 


MRS. 


Ir I had not been a mere lad at the time of 
which I am speaking, I think I might have felt 
a greater pity for Mark Raeburn than even for 
his unhappy brother, As it was, the spectacle 
of that bowed and broken man, defamed (for I 
never believed him guilty of the paltry crime of 
which his sister-in-law had accused him), dis- 
graced, and menaced with expulsion from the 
only roof on which he had a claim for shelter, 
monopolized all my compassion. I would have 
written ut once to my uncle Hastings, upon 
whom I could count to afford his old friend at 
least a temporary home at Stanbrook, but some 
instinct warned me in the first place to consult 
** Brother Alec” himself upon the point. Aft- 
er that painful scene at table, however, he had 
withdrawn himself into his own room, and when 
I knocked at the door, and said I had a few 
words to say to him, he answered, ‘* Write them 


down.” Accordingly I did so, and pushed the pa- 
per under the door, A minute afterward it was 
unlocked, and the old man stood before me. He 


had evidently been seeking comfort from Chico, 
who, standing on his shoulder, appeared to be 
administering it at that moment in his ear, and 
with some success; or perhaps it was the sense 
that I was genuinely interested in his well-being 
that had called up a smile on his chap-fallen face. 
Through the half-opened door I could see, sit- 
ting as though on guard, on the chair by his lit- 
tle desk (which he had never, by-the-bye, been 
seen to use), the redoubtable Fury, with bowed 
legs and turned-out toes. The dog looked more 
hideously truculent than ever; the bones and 
scraps which, since his master’s fall, had taken 
the place of those succulent beefsteaks, had not 
quenched his spirit; but he graciously acknowl- 
edged my presence by blinking his bleared eyes 
and moving his stump of a tail just once, much 
as one coachman salutes another with his elbow. 
On the floor were the two empty boxes in which 
the serpents had been done to death ; and on the 
mantel-piece hung the cold and ashless pipe 
which had been brother Alec's solace in so many 
troubles, but was denied him now. Smoking in 
the house, much less in his room, was strictly for- 
bidden under the new régime ; and, indeed, if it 
had not been so, it was a question whether he 
possessed the money wherewith to purchase to- 
bacco. 

‘*Your note is kindly meant, Mr. 
holding out his thin 


Sheddon,” 


said he, fingers, ‘‘and I 
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thank you for it. But to have written it was an 
imprudence. Nothing offends the powerful so 
much as the aiding those who have incurred their 

) displeasure.’ 

| I answered him, honestly enough, that I did 
not estimate Mrs. RaebuYn’s displeasure at the 

| value of one of her own bottles of ginger wine, 
and that I felt very sorry and distressed about 
what had happened. 

** Well, it was still kind in you—very—young 
Sir, if no imprudence,” replied he, earnestly. 
**You must not write to your uncle in my be- 
half; but your suggestion is nevertheless of serv- 
ice to me. If I were to call at Stanbrook to- 
morrow morning, the rector would be at home, I 
suppose ?” 

** Yes,” said I, eagerly, ‘‘and I am sure will 
be most pleased to welcome vou, not as a caller 
only, but as a guest. Mrs. Hastings, like him- 
self, has a great regard for you.” 

A sad smile flickered on the old man’s face. 

** Ay, that is the chief thing, lad, is it not? 
We may mean well to our friends, but the wife 
must mean well too for any thing to come of it 
be vond fair speec hes.” 

Then when I did not answer, since T knew 
that he was referring to his brother, ‘* Good- 
night; once more I thank you,” said he, and gen- 
tly closed the door. 

| His words set me thinking of the attorney, and 
caused me to take note of his behavior more than 
usual when I went down stairs. 

It was clear that Mark Raeburn was very ill 
at ease. Hehad been beaten by his better half, 
but he was not submissive. He had not the 
courage to make an attempt to recover his Al- 
sace, but he very openly showed his resentment 
for its loss. He manifested an unwonted dis- 
position for bickering, as if striving to assert in 
small matters the authority he had lost in great 

| ones. Mrs. Raeburn, on the other hand, was 
yielding ; she reminded me of some full-grown 
person who holds a door against which a child is 
pushing—she let him have his way a little, know- 
ing that she had only to put her foot down to 
negative all his puny efforts. As a general rule, 
she had not patience enough to sustain a hypo- 
critical part; her high-principled arguments, as 
compared with her high-handed acts, were but 
as a half-pennyworth of bread to an intolerable 

| amount of sack. But that night her utterances 
would have formed headings for the pages of a 
moral copy-book, Meek she could not be, but 
she was virtuous and didactic to a degree that 
she had never before approached, and I could 
see John taking copious notes of the performance 
for future representation. Splashed and flooded 
with moral aphorisms, the attorney still contrived 
to keep the embers of his wrath alive, and as his 
wife was retiring from the drawing-room, he 
fired this parting shot: ‘* Mind, Matilda, I will 
not have that letter written to-morrow.” 

**What letter?” inquired she, putting down 
her candlestick and contronting him. 

“*That letter you meant to send to London 
about the bird.” 

‘LT never told 
ter.” 

**No; but I know it, nevertheless. If there is 
any thing wrong about Alec’s conduct, which 
nobody believes who knows him, except your- 
self, it shall not be hunted out by you.” 

** Do you suppose, then, that my own sense of 
the family disgrace, Sir, would not keep me si- 
lent 7” 

**Yes,I do. When you dislike a person you 
stick at nothing.” 

** John, what has your father been drinking 
to-night ?” inquired Mrs. Raeburn, significantly. 

‘* Nothing, ma’am ; it is native spirit,” added 


‘ 


you I was going to send a let- 


' John, in a lower but by no means inaudible tone. 


To do him justice, in all these domestic quarrels 


| John was always on the side of the weak—that 


is, on his father’s side. 

‘It is not my intention to write a letter, Mr. 
Raeburn,” continued the lady, once more taking 
up the candlestick, but this time with a trem- 
bling hand. ‘* Whatever my sense of public 
duty may have dictated in the case of that un- 
happy man up stairs, I could not so far forget 
the connection which unhappily exists between 
us as to consign him by my own act to a felun’s 

| doom.” 

| Despite the attorney's now habitual potations, 
he had still gleams of his native astuteness, and 
it is my opinion that his wife had had the inten- 
tion in her mind with which he had taxed her, 
otherwise the sense of defeat implied in her tone 
and manner would not have been so marked ; an 
incautious phrase which she added, as she swept 
out of the room, corroborated this view. ‘‘ At all 
events, mind this, Mr. Raeburn, that that bird 
goes back to its rightful owner to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

But when the morning came, neither the bird 
nor his master was to be found. The bed had 
apparently been slept in, and his dog was still 
sleeping, as usual, beneath the bed, but brather 
Alec had left the house along with his feathered 
favorite. I guessed at once that he had started 
thus early for Stanbrook. taking Chico with him 
to insure its safety (for nobody who valued his 
life would have meddled with Fury), but I kept 
that information to myself, and watched Mrs. 
Raeburn’s troubled face with no little satisfaction. 
For some reason or other, this sudden flitting of 
her brother-in-law was unwelcome to her. Per- 

| haps she resented his not waiting at the “ Pri- 
| ory” until he should have been turned out of it; 
or perhaps she feared the gossip of the servants’ 
hall, for her classic brow was gloomy throughout 
; the morning meal, and her tongue maintained an 
| unwonted silence. Her husband had given ex- 
| pression to one pregnant remark : 

** Well, madam, I hope you are satisfied at 
| last, since you have driven my own brother out 
| of my house ;” to which she had responded noth- 

ing; and now the attorney was silent also. 
| Don't you think,” John observed, innocently, 


**that it would be well to drag the pond?” But 
even to that valuable suggestion, designed, doubt- 
less, to put every body at his ease, there was no 
response, 

In giving reins to her dislike for her late un- 
happy guest, Mrs. Raeburn had committed, what 
Was not unusual with her when her prejudices 
were excited, a great social mistake, and she her- 
self had become aware of it. It would have been 
a much wiser, although not a less cruel, course, 
to have graduated her proceedings against broth- 
er Alec, and to have rendered her house uncom- 
fortable rather than intolerable to him. His pres- 
ent abrupt departure from it was likely to have 
quite as ill an effect in the neighborhood as 
though the fact of his poverty, and the family 
failure in the way of expectation, had been pub- 
licly proclaimed. As for me, knowing that he 
was where he would be well cared for, 1 was well 
content to miss the old man’s woe-worn face, and 
to be spared the witnessing his humiliation ; but 
it was sad to watch the melancholy of Gertrude, 
to. whom I had had no opportunity of revealing 
whither he had gone, and who sat with her un- 
tasted food before her, full of piteous thoughts. 
When the front-door bell was heard to ring, she 
started up in haste, then sat down again, white 
and trembling. John’s mischievous words had, 
I think, taken possession of her mind, and she 
was apprehensive of some fatal news. How- 
ever, nothing had arrived but the post, which gen- 
erally brought many business letters for Mr, Rae- 
burn, which, after a glance at their superscrip- 
tion, he generally took with him unopened into 
the office. On this occasion there was one for 
Mrs. Raeburn, the official seal of which let her 
know at a glance whence it came. 

**'This is no fault of mine, Mark, understand,’ 
said she, holding it in her hand; ‘* but here is a 
letter from the Zoological Society.” That she 
should have thought it necessary to make excuses 
for herself showed how greatly dissatisfied she 
was with the course events were taking. 

‘* Pass it here,” said the attorney, gruffly. ‘‘I 











suppose it will devolve on me to get us out of the 
scrape into which your meddling has brought us.” 

* Don't say us, I beg,” was the lady’s haughty 
reply, as she for once obeyed her lord; ‘* because 
your brother steals a bird—” 

** Idiot!” exclaimed the attorney, 
his feet with an oath. ‘*W hat irreparable ruin 
has your temper brought us! 

**Tdiot! temper! ruin!” repeated Mrs. Rae- 
burn, in a voice trembling with rage and appre- 
hension, ‘*are you mad, Mark ?” 

** Yes, madam, or nearly so, thanks to you. 
Read this. No, I will read it myself aloud, since 
it is only just that my brother Alec should be 
proved guiltless of this stupid charge in the pres- 
ence of the same persons before whom you ac- 
cused him. 


*‘Mapam,—I have the great pleasure of in- 
forming you that the unpleasant surmises which 
we were compelled to entertain respecting your 
brother-in-law’s possession of the night parrot 
about which you wrote to us have been wholly 
removed, and in the most satisfactory manner. 
The bird that died had been bespoken by the So- 
ciety from Lima, and was expected by the Java, 
it seems, at that port before the vessel sailed ; 
while, from inquiries we have instituted, it turns 
out that, by a curious coincidence, another speci- 
men of this rare genus, the property of the great 
Peruvian merchant, Mr. Pittsburg, came over in 
that very ship, and was doubtless presented by 
that gentleman to Mr. Alexander Raeburn. I 
am directed by the committee of the Society to 
express its deep regret for the unfortunate error 
into which it has been led, and to apologize for 
the same,’” 

‘Well, I am sure it is a great satisfaction to 
all of us that the imputation upon Mr. Alexan- 
der's moral character has been thus satisfactorily 
removed,” observed Mrs. Raeburn. She turned 
toward Gertrude, not so much in appeal to he 
I believe, as to avoid her husband's gaze, which 
was fixed upon her with rigid displeasure, and 
Gertrude answered, coldly : 


** For my part, Mrs. Raeburn, I never needed | 


any proof of my cousin’s innocence. 
‘*Nor did any one else in his senses,” 
claimed the attorney, vehemently. 
‘*'Thank you, Sir; since. however, you have 


ex- 


already called me an idiot, this new compliment | 


is a mere redundance,” observed Mrs. Raeburn. 
It was surprising to me that, under the provoca- 
tion she had received, she used such fine lan- 
guage, which it was her custom to do only when 
her temper was under control; but the fact was 
that her keen intelligence had at once guessed 
the full signification of the letter that had just 
been read, and understood the cause of the un- 
wonted fire that gleamed in her husband's eyes. 

The wits of men are sharpened by their self- 
interest, and the attorney and his wife were the 
first of us to be cognizant of the terrible mistake 
wherein they had possibly fallen with respect to 
their relative, and which this communication 
from town suggested, 

**You can not, at all events, be overburdened 
with sense, madam.” continued Mr. Raeburn, 
testily, ‘Sif you do not understand who the great 
Peruvian merchant, Mr. Pittsburg, is likely to 
be.” 

‘Of course TI see that it is possible. I re- 
brother's master at Richmond.” 

‘*Possible! Is it not certain that Alec and 
this man are identical; that he adopted, for the 
purpose of concealment, the name that happened 
to be most familiar to him, and yet which would 
reveal nothing ?” 

‘* But why should he adopt an alias, Mark ?” 

The attorney snorted contemptuously. ‘* How 





should I know ?” were the words he uttered, but 
| what his angry face said was, ‘It is easy enough 
| to guess, madam; it was to try the genuineness 


starting to 


member that Pittsburg was the name of your | 
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of the affection of his relatives; and a very pret- 
ty mess, thanks to you, have we made of that or. 
deal.’ 

Furious as the attorney was with his wife, yet, 
as I believe, he was even more irritated with him. 
self, whom he had long felt to be degraded and 
disgraced as host as well as brother: the sense 
that a more dutiful and manly course would have 
brought him fortune and respect was almost mad- 
dening him. This last conviction had somehow 
gained entire possession of him, notwithstanding 
the comparatively slender ground on which it 
was built. It was, J thought too, in a hesitating 
tone, as though she herself had but little confi- 
dence in her own w ords, that Mrs. Raeburn pres- 
ently observed : 

** After all, Mark, we are going much too fast, 
Mr. Pittsburg, or a Mr. Pittsburg, may have re- 
| ally come over in the Java, aud given the bird to 
| Mr. Alexander; and if I knew where he was, I 
| should make a point of instantly writing to your 
| brother and handsomely apologizing for our un- 
fortunate mistake.” 

“Yes, by Jove, a regular mucker,”’ muttered 
John, whom this conciliatory proposal from his 
mother convinced at once that she at least was 
certain that she had been entertaining an angel 
—or at least what stood for an angel in her eves 

‘a man made of money”—unawares, ‘* W hy, 

e Mn have been heir to a millionaire, and now 
I’ve been disinherited by my own mother.” 

** You are right there, John,” observed the at- 








torney, peevishly, ‘‘ for though she chooses to 

call it ‘our’ mistake, it was nobody's but her 
” 

own. 


| My habit had made me so familiar with the 
hickerings of the family that this scene gave me 
little uneasiness, especially since its chief feature 
| was the discomfiture of Mrs. Raeburn; nor could 
I forbear a smile when that lady quietly observed, 
“Well, you may call it whose mistake you please, 
but I beg to say that it was my opinion, from the 
first, that your brother Alec was a wealthy man.” 

** And that was why you treated him not only 
as a pauper, I suppose, madam,” responded her 
husband, contemptuously, ‘‘ but as though his 
poverty was a crime.” 

‘IT took Mr. Alexander at his word, of course,” 
replied she, with unabashed coolness. ‘* How 
was I to know that his humor was to appear pen- 
niless when he was very rich ?” 

This was said without irritation; it really seem- 
| ed as if her conviction of her brother-in-law’s 
prosperous circumstances had already caused her 
to regard him with less of animosity; or was she 
tutoring herself to play once more toward him 
a hypoc ritical part in case it should turn out— 
though. indeed, that seemed impossible—that mat- 
ters had not gone too far to be irrevocable ? 

Nothing else was said till the conclusion of the 
meal, when, as we three slaves of the law were 
about, as usual, to troop off together into the of- 
fice, Mrs. Raeburn called to John, saying, ‘*I 
want you for a few moments,” whereat he made 
a comical face at me, expressive of apprehension, 
and followed her out of the room and up stairs, 
where presently I heard them conversing over- 
head. 

**Do you think it likely, Sheddon,” inquired 
the attorney, suddenly, as I sat at my desk, ‘* that 
my brother may have gone to Stanbrook ?” 
| His tone was careless enough; but I noticed 
| that he stopped in the arrangement of his papers 
while waiting for my reply, as though careful not 
to lose a word. 

“© Yes, Mr. Raeburn, I do,” answered I, frank- 
ly. ‘*My uncle has always shown himself his 
friend, as you are aware, and he would naturally 
apply to him in—” 

I was going to say in his calamity, not remem- 
bering by whom that had been brought about ; 
but I finished my sentence just in time with ‘in 
the present circumstances.” 

‘*T hope it is so,” answered the attorney. 
“The rector is an o!4 friend of the family”—here 
he looked up at the tin box that held my uncle’s 
| papers—‘‘and would, [ am sure, do his best to- 
| ward a reconciliation.” 

Though the attorney was looking at me very 

hard, I could not prevent my shoulders moving 
toward my ears, to which they so naturally grav- 
| itated. 
| ** You do not think, then, that my brother will 
| 











ever be reconciled or come back again to us ?” in- 
| quired Mr. Raeburn, with a sigh. 

It was not the sigh, but the fact that a man so 
many years my senior should he asking my opin- 
ion on such a matter, and be so moved by it, that 
touched me. I remembered, too, that though 
Mark had been weak in defense of our departed 
guest. he had not been designedly unkind. 
|  **[ do not think your brother will come back, 

Sir,” answered I, gently. 
| ‘The attorney did not reply; but I could read 
| in his face that he thought the same. He look- 
| ed utterly cast down, more depressed even than 
pained; and the blotches in his cheeks, which 
| were generally obscured by his high color, told 
their sad tale very clearly. He went on sorting 
| his papers, and I with my task of copying out 
b some deed in silence, when presently a scream 

ran through the house, so loud that it penetrated 
| through the double doors of the offtce. 
|  ‘*Good heavens! what’s that, Sheddon?” The 
| words expressed some excitement, but his tone 
| 
| 


| was that of one who, already overwhelmed by 
misfortune, has little more to fear, nor did he 

| stir from his seat. 

| But as for me, I leaped to my feet and rush- 

| ed from the room like a madman, fearing some 

| misfortune had befallen Gertrude. Guided by 
the screams. which still continued, I ran up stairs 
and found that they proceeded from the room of 

! our late guest, the door of which had been al- 
ready opened and was surrounded by a little 
throng, none of whom, however, ventured with- 
in, for a very manifest reason. Upon the chair 
of brother Alec’s desk (which, when not filled 
by himself, was generally in une occupation of his 
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‘aiid stood John Raeburn, with a bundle 
of papers in his hands, crying, ** Help! help!” 
at the top of his voice, and staring with terror- 
stricken eyes at Fury, who was standing on the 
hearth-rug with legs akimbo growling hideous- 
ly, and already devouring him with his saucer 
ev es. 

‘+ Bring the gun, Sheddon,” yelled the unhap- 
py youth, so soon as he caught sight of me. 

- He'll tear me to pieces else before your eyes.” 

This appeal for my assistance seemed to ex- 
cite the truculent animal as though it had really 
understood its nature, and I thought that it 
would have leaped at John upon the spot and 
made an end of him. 

‘* Tell your husband to get the gun,” whisper- 
ed I to Mrs. Raeburn, who stood wringing her 
hands in agony at the perilous situation of her 
firstborn. ‘* In the mean time I will try to get 
the beast away.” 

‘Then I went into the room a little way, and 
called *‘Fury, Fury,” in my most seductive tones. 

The dog only acknowledged my presence with 
another growl, as though ‘he would have aid, 

* Don't you interfere ; this is mv business ; yet 
he sat down on his haunches, like*one in some 
measure released from his responsibility, and 
dropping his cannibalistic air, seemed to “ wafch” 
his enemy, like a very determined sentinel who 
has his orders to fire on his prisoner if he moves, 
and means to obey them. 

‘*Keep quite quiet, John,” 
move a muscle.” 

‘'That’s all very fine,” returned John, bitter- 
: “but a fellow can't help it when he’s all of 
ashake. If I hadn’t jumped up here, I do be- 
lieve that infernal beast would have swallowed 








said I; ‘* don’t 





me by this time.” 

** But how came you here at all ?” 

**Oh—I ‘came to look after something. My 
mother sent me for it,” explained John, in a 


tone of abject apology, which, since 
eyes fixed on the dog, seemed to be addressed to 
that animal himself. ‘* How the deuce was I 
to know that this brute was under the bed?” 

At this moment we heard a confused noise in 
the hall below; then footsteps on the stairs, 
while one of the female domestics exclaimed, 
**Oh, thanks to goodness!” 

I thought, of course, Mr. Raeburn was bring- 
ing the gun, and cried out to him, without turn- 
ing my head, not to shoot the dog until the last 
extremity. ‘* Remember,” said [, ‘* how fond 
your brother is of the creature—” 

But here, to my astonishment, Fury suddenly 
abandoned his post, and with a yelp of joy ran 
frantically toward the door. At the same time 
© grave, stern voice, which I did not recognize, 
cried, “ What are you doing, John, i in my room ?” 
and looking round, I saw ‘Brother Alec” 
standing in the doorway. 


kept his 
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MEN AND THEIR DRESS. 


WHAT IS AND WHAT SHOULD BE. 


EOPLE always cry out against luxury, and 
yet every body likes it; and if every body 
doesn’t wear a very becoming costume, it is gen- 
erally for Jack’s reason—because he can't. ‘This 
is not an age for luxury in masculine toilette, 
unhappily, so a gentleman can get on comforta- 
bly with four costumes. 

But he must have four. 

1. Rope pE CHamBrE.—This may be a flow- 
ing gown or a suit de funtaisie. I remember 
seeing by chance once a man, a splendid-eyed 
brun, standing in his chamber door talking with 
his valet de chambre. I remember it because 
of his dress. It was of an adorable shade of 
gray, with the pantaloons of Turkish amplitude, 
striped up the sides with scarlet, and a full blouse, 
with sash, broad collar, and cuffs in scarlet. He 
looked like a picture. 

A well-known Parisian has a robe de chambre 
of damask, flowered over with silk and gold, and 
gotten up in such Oriental magnificence that he 
looks when in it like a Grand Pasha. One of 
his friends, who had lived in the East, always 
requested him to wear it when he (the friend) 
visited him. One day the ‘*‘ Pasha” was startled 
to see his friend (Jules) bound into his office in 
despair. 

‘*Send no more letters to me at my house,’ 
moaned Jules. 

‘* Why ?” asked Pasha. 

“*Oh, such a scene as I have had with my 
wife on account of your note sent last night in- 
viting me to dinner to-night! She found it in 
my overcoat pocket. Women have such a —— 
weakness for pockets!” replied Jules. 

‘¢* But my letter was only two lines long.” 

‘¢T know it, Pasha. Here itis. Read it.” 

He read, ‘‘ ‘Je t’attendrai ce soir, a huit heures. 
Je mettrai ma robe’” (I shall expect you to- 
night at eight o'clock. I will put on my robe). 

**Do you understand 7” said Jules. ‘* ‘J will 











put on my robe. 

“*Y-e-s,”said Pasha, slowly. ‘‘But you should | 
have explained to your wife that it was my robe 
de chambre.” 


‘*So I tried to do, but she turned upon me | 


with the look of a lioness, and said, ‘I know 
quite enough, Sir; I don’t wish to know any 
more. This creature who writes to you, ‘‘I will 
put on my robe,” says quite enough for me.’ 
Of course I responded, naturally, ‘ My dear, this 
note is from X——, my friend X a eee 
ves,’ she says; ‘I know them. Yohlr friends the 
X——s, the K——+s, who put on the robes.’” 
(Ta bleau. ) 

But notwithstanding the jealousies that a robe 
de chambre may arouse, it is the garment above 
all upon which a man may exercise his fancy to 
its fullest extent, flamingly magnificent or grave- 
ly quiet. Ina sporting costume or one for trav- 
eling he has also a certain liberty of taste. All 








these costumes may come under the head of 
costumes de funtaisie. 

Busrxess CostumE.—Which is of utility 
an convenience, and must combine the wearer’s 
taste with the exigencies of his work, and must 
needs be simple and plain. This also serves for 
the promenade. 

3. Visitinc Costume.—This should be sim- 
ple—a plain suit of black, or, if one is progressive 
and willing to join the new reform movement, it 
will be of dark blue, or any one of those inde- 
scribable dark shades that are not black, and 
worn with vests that are white, or light in effect. 

4. Eventne Costume (la tenue de soirée).— 
The dress coat and pantaloons black, vest and 
cravat white, is the mode for the ball, opera, state 
dinners, theatre (for such as go with ladies, and 
not to eat pea-nuts), and evening entertainments 
in general that demand dress. 

How irredeemably ugly it is! 
also of a table waiter: sensible for such an oecu- 
pation and position ; but that it should also be the 
evening toilette for a gent/eman, is too ridiculous, 

I lay it down as an axiom that the only true 
test of dress is art, and any costume that will 
neither bear repetition in a picture nor in a stat- 
ue is false in its conception, and should be un- 
mercifully frowned down by society. ‘Test a 
gentleman’s evening dress by putting it in either 
a picture or a statue! It is the despair of art- 
ists. It is skimpy, stingy, utterly devoid of 
grace, unindividual, uncharacteristic. Oh, it is 
horrid! 

Look at a salon! Women in flowing robes 
of silk, velvet, satin, or tulle, radiant in jewels and 
flowers. What charm, what grace, what spirit 
of refinement, what genius and pride of civiliza- 
tion and culture thrill the beholder!’ No two 
alike possibly. The various requirements of 
beauty are fulfilled in color; the woman’s char- 
acter and personality are stamped on her cos- 
tume in its completeness. She has expended 
time and thought on her dress, it is evident. 
It was the tribute she owed to society, and she 
came into it as she should, a priestess, in fitting 
robes. 

And the priests! 

An army of gargons from the Grand Hotel 
would have given precisely the same character to 
the salon. Human these gentlemen are in form, 
that is only too evident. So many black dress 
coats, so many black pantaloons, so many white 
vests—every whit as charming as so many crows! 
The tall one knows that plenty of shirt front 
detracts from his height, and the short one 
knows the reverse. ‘That is the Alpha and the 
Omega of the man’s individual free-will of action. 

And all these men to a mun hate this dress, 
despise this dress, make fun of it, feel like fools 
in it, and yet keep on wearing it! Men and 
brethren, do you think womer n—weak, silly, friv- 
olous women—would endure for one year this 
tyranny of fashion that you have borne so faith- 
fully for fifty? Notabitofit. They are not so 
weak—they are not so strong! 

** But what shall we wear ?” you cry. 

That is the easiest question in the world to 
answer, because if I tell you to wear your rohe 
de chambre, and you actually should, it would be 
a gain to society, characteristically and zsthetic- 
ally, providing they were fine costumes. 

For example, here is the evening toilette of 
the court of Napoleon III., a ready-made idea, 
and at once available: A velvet coat, lined with 
silk; a white silk vest (gilet); breeches of velvet 
like the coat, buckled below the knee, with stock- 
ings to match in color; shoes, with buckles to 
match, or pantaloons of-white cassimere; neck- 
tie, white, of embroidered batiste, or ends frilled 
with pomt d’Alencon lace; shirt, ruffled front, 
with buttons of precious stones. 

I see nothing particularly objectionable in that 
costume. It is rich, elegant, admits of taste in 
color, selection of material, style of detail, and, 
above all, ornamentation. 

If there is any one thing I especially like, it is 
a revolution. And what a revolution this will 
be! What a fortune laid at the very doors of 
the journalistic fry who go into society to write 
descriptions of costumes! What a spice, what 
a fascination, it will give to the costume histori- 
ans to be able to inform the waiting world what 
sort of lace Beecher had chosen for frills, the col- 
or of Vanderbilt's velvet coat, the precious stones 
that glittered in the buckles of Tilden’s pumps, 
the lovely combination of colors in Bierstadt’s 
dress, and the poetic charms of Emerson's cos- 
tume! ‘Then a salon will be a picture complete, 
with the crows transformed into golden pheasants. 

When shail it be? What lady will immortal- 
ize herself by opening such a salon ? 

What man will be the Bayard of the new 
school of masculine toilette ? 

And there shall arise objections. Should we 
discard the swallow- tail crow suit, there are 
many of our young men who can not afford to 
go into society, some will say. Granted. How 
many young women are forced to stay at home 
because they can not afford party dresses? When 
they travel, count their bundles and bags and 
boxes, while a man skips away with a little va- 
lise that only serves as ballast to his flight. The 
man who toils with brain or hand can afford to 
spend just as much on dress as can a woman ina 
similar position. ‘True, he will have less to throw 
away on cigars; and that would be such a pity! 

Moreover, if men dressed more, appropriating 
to themselves what naturally belongs to them in 
the way of costume, women would dispense with 
more, and both sexes be the gainers thereby. 

There is such a thing as being killed with kind- 
ness, and it is the very worst sort of killing. 
Men have a way of retaliating upon the women 
who complain of their hard lot with, ‘‘ In Heav- 
en’s name, what more can you ask? You are in 
undisputed possession of the finest and rarest 
works of art and of nature. Yours is the poetry 
and beauty of life, ours the storm and the battle.” 


It is the dress 






One only knows happiness by its contrast, | 





sorrow. One gets wofully tired of dining off 
sweetmeats and knickknacks. And I venture to 
affirm that women are tired and tired of the re- 
sponsibility of being the eternal and sole repre- 
sentatives of the looms of Lyons and the mines 
of Golconda. ‘They are forced to make use of a 
right that does not naturally belong to them. I 
preach a reform to relieve women of the over- 
burden of ornament, and to restore to men a right 
and a duty—to establish an equality of rights. 
If any man sneers at the idea, let him muse upon 
a wiser man than himself, who by his magnifi- 
cence outshone a queen who had exhausted the 
revenue of her kingdom to astonish him. Ah, 
if Queen Sheba had only found Solomon in a 
black swallow-tail—in the masculine toilette of 
the nineteenth century! Fancy the tableau, mes- 
sieurs. 





THE PIRATE SHIP. 
See illustration on page 592. 

CCORDING to Mark Twain, it is the dar- 

ling wish of every good boy's heart that 
some kind dispensation” of Providence may one 
day enable him to be a pirate. Fired with this 
laudable ambition, the lads in our pretty picture 
have ingeniously rigged out a pirate ship from 
the miscellaneous articles found in their mother’s 
garret. Boxes, baskets, spinning - wheels, reels, 
clothes-lines, mattresses, and bedstead have all 
been pressed into the service; and, mounted on 
the deck, the captain, with a pasteboard spy- 
glass in one hand and a drawn cutlass in the 
other, defies the enemy, who has just hove in 
sight through the open door. Behind him 
stands the man at the wheel, while the-hold be- 
neath is swarming with would-be pirates armed 
for the encounter. The idea is capitally con- 
ceived, and the picture is full of suggestions to 
our young folks to go and do likewise. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


IAGARA FALLS has again been shadowed 
by one of the most distressing of the many 
accidents which have occurred in the treacher- 
ous waters of the Falls. A week or two ago a 
party consisting of three ladies and three gen- 
tlemen visited the Cave of the Winds about tive 
o'clock in the afternoon. They chose that time 
because at no other hour of the day can the 
rainbow be seen in such perfection. They had 
all made repeated trips through the cave in past 
years, and feeling perfectly familiar with the 
place, they declined a guide. When they reach- 
ed the eastern end of the railing in the cave they 
went out upon some rocks in front, where two 
of the party seated themselves, the others de- 
scending to a stream which flows over the rocks 
below. Finally one lady—Miss Philpott, of*Ni- 
agara Falls village—went further down into an 
eddy partially protected by bowlders, where are 
facilities for a current bath. Her friends follow- 
ed, and Mr. Parsons, of La Salle, entered the wa- 
ter with her, that he might guard her against 
possible accident. Before he had obtained a 
firm foot-hold the lady slipped. He caught her 
as she fell, and together they were swept into 
the current and carried about thirty feet to- 
ward the river. Their agonized friends, help- 
less to aid, could only watch the efforts of the 
ferers to escape the current. Once the lady 
was seen standing up in the water leaning against 
a rock. The ge ‘ntleman doubtless could have 
saved himself, “but hoping to rescue his com- 
panion, he seized her and attempted to reach 
the rock above, when both were whirled into 
the raging flood below. Again they were seen 
apparently standing on rocks, but the tremen- 
dous force of the waters speedily separated 
them, and the lady disappeared. Mr. Parsons 
still made vain efforts to save his own life; but 
suddenly a thick cloud of spray intervened be- 
tween him and the friends who were powerless 
to help, and when the mist had dispersed he had 
disappeared, and the cruel river swept on its 
way as if no tragedy had been enacted. A spec- 
tator on Luna Island stated that the whole dread- 
ful scene did not occupy more than five minutes. 
Niagara Falls is a monster of power which will 
not be trifled with. 





The Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad is 
completed through the White Mountain Notch 
to its connection with the Boston, Concord, and 
Montreal Railroad at Fabyan’s, a distance of 
ninety-one miles. 





Baden-Baden, the once brilliant 
place, is now reported to be a gloomy and well- 
nigh deserted spot. The hotels are empty, the 
promenades deserted, and a general dullness pre- 
vails. The Figaro says that a Russian princess 
lately visited Baden who has not been there 
since 1869. Unaware of the changes, she took 
with her, as of old, huge trunks full of dresses. 
The first day of her stay she changed her toilette 
six times, the second she did not change it at all, 
the third she staid at home in an old dressing- 


watering- 


gown, and the fourth she fled. 
Wellesley Female College, which opens in 
September, will accommodate 400 pupils. The 


number of applicants has been so large that it is 
found necessary to abandon the idea ‘of havi ing a 
preparatory department. 

Accounts from Palestine show how severe are 
the ravages of cholera at Damascus and other 
towns. In July 400 cases were reported daily at 
Damascus, but the real number was concealed. 
The Christian quarter of the place was deserted. 
Sudden deaths occurred in the streets of the 
city. There were no physicians, medicines, or 
supplies 8 for the treatment of the sufferers. 


The heat in Paris was reported as excessively 
oppressive in August. Fourteen cases of sun- 
stroke occurred in one day. 


Prolonged rain at the sea-shore is about as 
dismal as any thing that can be conceived. Ev- 
ery thing is damp and sticky; the hotels are 
crowded with grumbling people who are forced 
to remain in-doors; the pent-up children are 
cross and noisy. A few sensible people occupy 
themselyes comfortably with books or work, or 





wrap themselves in water-proofs and rubber 
boots and go out upon the beach in spite of the 
rain; but the majority are wretched, because 
they did not make their calculations for a great 
storm. Human nature can be easily studied 
among a few hundred people contined in one 
hotel by a pouring rain. 


A Youths” Saving Society has been established 
by the managers of the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid So 
ciety in San Francisco, with the hope of encour- 
aging the young people to save their earnings. 
Any boy who wishes to become a member of the 
society can deposit whatever of his earnings he 
pleases in the bank. At the end of each year 
he receives five cents premium on each dollar 
deposited. He can recall his funds at the end 
of any month, or the president will deposit them 
in some bank, and open a regular bank account 
for him. 





r 





It has been definitely ascertained that the yel- 
low fer at Fort Barraneas had its origin from 
the bark Von Moltke, which put into the port in 
distress, her crew being down with the fever. 
As is customary, she was boarded while out of 
sight of land by a pilot, and by him brought 
over the bar. Discovering yellow fever on 
board of her, he slipped off and went ashore, 
and thence proceeded to his home, immediately 
adjoining Barrancas. Having been in close con- 
tact with the sick crew tor a number of hours, 
he of course rried the disease to the land in 
his clothing. As soon as it was ascertained that 
he had been on board the Von Woltke, he was 
straightway sent to quarantine, where he will 
remain until frost comes. Such strict precau- 
tions have been taken to prevent the fever 
spreading that Pensacola has been pretty se- 
eure. It was said that it would have been diffi- 
cult for a mosquito to pass through the Moni- 
tors and steam-launches stretched across the 
bay. All approaches to the city were most ef- 
fectually guarded. One man tried two entire 
days to run through, so it was-stated, but after 
being shot at five or six times, concluded to go 
back and take his chances with the fever. He 
thought it was “safer.” 














About the Ist of September the Centennial 
officials intend to refuse further applications for 
space in the American department of the Exhi- 
bition. There are already on file applications 
for considerably more floor room than the en- 
tire area set apart for American exhibitors, but 
when these have been put through a necessary 
process of weeding out there will probably be 
some space to spare. Many applications will 
be rejected altogether because the articles pro- 
posed to be displayed would not be creditable 
to the Exhibition. 

So fine a collection of maps, charts, and globes 
as was displayed at the Paris Geographical Ex- 
hibition was never before Among them 
was 4 fac-simile of a map of the world executed 
by order of Henry II.; Chinese and Japanese 
maps dating as far back as 1671; charts of the 
Mediterranean of 1554; an Arabic celestial globe, 
in bronze, of the eleventh century; and more re- 
cent maps of all kinds and all countries. One 
exhibitor sent a map of France with holes drill- 
ed at all points where important battles have 
been fought. Pupils are expected to fill these 
holes with yellow or black pegs according as 
they are associated with victories or defeats. 
The Austrian government forwarded maps of 
the recent polar expedition, the views of the 
midnight sun being very striking 


seen, 





The Elcho Shield is considered the first prize 
in Europe. When Lord Elcho and others began 
the Volunteer movement some years ago, in re 
sponse to the address of certain French colo- 
nels to the late Emperor Napoleon, his lordship 
eaused this shield to be made. It is large, and 
not specially handsome. Its devices are En 
glish and Scottish. The Irish were excluded 
from the contests for the Elcho Shield for four 
years, and in the ten years in which they have 
now been competing they have only won it 
once, 

Considerable interest is felt by Newport vis 
itors in the torpedo station located across the 
harbor on Goat Island. Scientific men are there 
employed by the government in the construction 
of torpedoes. A guard is on duty constantly to 
keep off inquisitive mortals. There are extensive 
laboratories on the island, and very 
pretty cottages for the use of the officers con- 
nected with the business. 


also some 


The formal mourning of the Austrian court 
for the Emperor Ferdinand lasts sixteen weeks. 





Official returns show that during the year 1869 
2114 vessels were wrecked in the waters imme- 
diately around Great Britain. Forty-seven of 







these were lost when the s at a dead calm 
or only moving slightly re wrecked when 
the breeze was either ‘ > or ** moderate,’” 





> 


and no less than 





went down with only a 














“fresh breeze”? stirrin Minute researches re- 
veal the fact that English vessels, as well as 
those of some other nations, are sailed until 
they sink. Aged ships never seem to retire 
from business. Two are reported by Mr. Plim- 
soll, who has so ie gph espoused the cause of 


British sailors, that are ninety years old, and yet 
are **sea-going.”’ In view of these facts, it cer- 
tainly does not seem strange that those interest- 
ed in the welfare of seamen should grow indig- 
nant when they are not protected from unjust 
oppression. The number of vesse Is which have 
foundered from unseaworthiness during the last 
few years is surprising and frightful, and, strange 
as it may seem, m: iny of them were known to 
be unseaworthy when they were sent out. Brit- 
ish seamen sometimes discover the state of the 
ship just before it sails, and refuse to risk thei 
lives, but for such refusal they are often sent to 
prison, for their complaints too often receive 
little attention. From published statistics it 
appears that in the year 1872 no less than 65s 
seamen from the United Kingdom were sent to 
jail for refusing to go to sea in vessels which 
they had reason to believe were unsafe. When 
with this we consider a statement made by a 
British ship-owner on examination that during 
the last ten years he had lost nineteen ships, we 
must conclude that seamen do not refuse to sail, 
after engaging to do so, without serious grounds 
for believing that they will meet death by so 
doing. 
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of wearing in brooch or bracelet: pretty things enough, but 
of very little importance, artistic or otherwise. 

The ancient art of engraving upon stones, wheth- 
—_ er in the way of intaglio or cameo, is a very dif- 
= ferent thing, the stones which have been 
generally chosen by the engravers being 
= of the agate or quartz sectiin of rock 
= - the carnelian, sard, onyx, 
fi amethyst, or even the very 
=" hardest precious _ stones 
known to us, the ruby and 

q | se d 
\. the sapphire. ‘These have 
S been engraved in 
various ways, but 
most usually by 
means of diamond 
point and powder 
—‘‘diamond cut 
diamond” — with 
rapidly revolving 
wheels or disks 
of steel. In 
this way heads 
and groups of 
\ figures have 
| either been cut 
| into the stone 
|: (intaglio), — or 
= | else left: promi- 


Embroidery Design for Reading Stands, etc. 


urs design is worked on a foundation of white 
crépe lisse with fine chenille and saddler’s silk of 
different colors in simple and dove- 
tailed satin stitch, and in half-polka, Le 
knotted, and herring-bone stitch. For F 
the rose use pink chenille in four y 
shades, and work the asters 
with white chenille and white aS 
caddler’s silk, “The violets 4 
are worked with violet, and 
the forget-me-nots 
with blue chenille, 
and the stamens 
are worked with 
vellow silk. For 
the leaves use part- 
ly green and part- 
ly brown chenille, 
and work the 
stems, sprays, 
and vines with 
green silk. 
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Gros Grain 
and Ecru 
Batiste Suit, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


nent in high or 
Skirt and high 


low relief in 
one or more 
shades of the 
stone that has 
been chosen for 
the purpose, while 
j the background 
remains of anoth- 


plain waist with ss 
long sleeves of - 
brown gros grain, — \ 

‘The former is trim- : 
med with © side- 


pleated rufiles of 
the material. ‘The 


over-skirt and = er shade or color 
sleeveless waist of y 4 aA : : % (cameo). On ac 
striped ecru ba- : : ——— == 3 : y aty, f ee” : 2 count of the hard- 
tiste are trimmed with side- : OL. . : ; ; CAS ness of the stones 


pleated ruffles of the same 
material, Pleated crépe lisse 
fraise and under-sleeves. NS 


are, in fact, indestructible. 
Many of them are contempo- 
rary with the works of Phid- 
ias and other great sculptors of the 
finest age of Greek art; and while the 
larger marbles have perished, these 
= gems have lain hidden in the bosom of the earth 


2 UY; ; ig ‘ § A ; oe ‘ A fet She ; E chosen, these little sculptures 





ENGRAVED GEMS. 


; == 
IPHE collector of antique gems has at least this é 


advantage over all other collectors of an- S== : == —— = for well-nigh two thousand years—during all 
tiques, that modern forgeries of old engravings upon stone = ——S— = that dark and dreary time when the decaying Roman Empire 
are really too expensive to be made, and would, in fact, prob- a == ee was tottering to its grave—to be turned up at last by the 
ably cost more than the originals. If the taste for engraved cities) plowshare and the spade of a modern civilization, and 
gems were to become fashionable once more, as it was in the EMBROIDERY FOR READING STANDS, ETC. adorn the cabinet of a nineteenth-century gem collector. 
eighteenth century, for instance, of course it is likely that a e The writer of this article has in his possession, for instance, 


body of engravers would arise who might be able, with all the ap- | ornaments for brooches and studs; but scarcely the veriest tyro | a stone (carnelian) of the exact size of the little finger nail, with a 
pliances of modern art, to turn out satisfactory forgeries at a re- | could be deceived by these. And Italian workmen of this kind | group of three figures cut upon it, and so beautifully and skillfully 
munerative price. But at the present time it certainly does not | of jewelry confine their attention almost exclusively tothe cutting | carved that the finest microscope can discover no flaw or imper- 
pay to forge antique gems. Even in Italy this art has been well- | of heads and figures upon shells. In fact, when English people | fection in the anatomy of the figures, which are as perfect in their 
nigh lost. A few cameo busts, we believe, are still—well, let us | in general mention the word ‘‘ cameo,” they mean, as a rule, this | way as the Dying Gladiator or the Apollo of the Vatican. This 
say, manufactured there, turned out at so much the dozen, as | kind pf shell cameo work which middle-class ladies are so fond | gem is of the time of Augustus, and consequently nearly two 
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> Scitr.—Back.—[See Fig. 
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thousand years old. The little drawer of a cab- 
inet on the study table can, therefore, hold a col- 
lection of antique or modern gems (and many of 
the carvings of the eighteenth century are very 
good), so that a collector of moderate means and 
appliances may have within his reach sculptures 
as beautiful and perfect—although in miniature— 
as those which adorn the galleries of Chats- 
worth, or even the walls of the Vatican. 





AN OLD MAN’S DARLING. 


UCH a summer morning, with the dew all 

a-glitter on the grass, and a cool fresh wind 

playing in among the branches of the trees! 

Kate ran down the path toward the woods. In 
fact she almost flew along the lane between nat- 
ural hedges of the blackberry and blossomed al- 
der. In scrambling over the rail fence that di- 
vided the lane from the orchard she had torn a 
large “‘trap-door” in her blue gingham gown ; 
but she did net stop to fasten it then; she dash- 
ed on, and at the top of a little knoll, among 
some forest trees, stopped to take breath. There 
was a wonderfully fine color in her brown cheeks, 
and her dark eyes were dancing with glee. 

As the short, quick pants shook her chest, she 
faced about and glanced down at the village, 
where a little life was beginning to hum about 
the tavern and store. At the other end was the 
school-house, a slatternly building, once white, 
but now showing its under-coat of red, and sur- 
mounted by a green cupola. 

Kate shook her little fist at the school-house, 
and did it with a will. Then she burst into a 
joyous, gleeful laugh. 

** Ahem!” with a slight movement among the 
bushes. ‘The rustle caused Kate to spring back 
from the place where she was standing, and there 
she beheld, bending over to uproot a plant, the 
middle-aged stranger who was one of Miss Pet- 
tigrew's boarders. 

He was glancing up at her with a puzzled, 
amused face. 

** You saw me?” blurted Kate, with her cheeks 
the color of a peony. 

** Yes,” said the stranger, in a very pleasant 
tone of voice; ‘‘and what does it mean ?” 

**Oh, it’s only my way,” returned the young 
girl, with a frank laugh. ‘‘ Every body around 
here knows I am odd; but you are a stranger. 
I was shaking my fist at the school-house. That's 
where I am buried alive five days in the week, 
teaching wretched little urchins their A B C. 
Father thought it would tame me to be put in 
that dreadful place of torment, and the trustees 
were willing to take me because I’m cheap. 
Father don’t eare at all about the money. And 
I’m not tamed a bit,” she added, with a defiant 
little toss of her pretty head. 

The gentleman stood up and left his tin case 
lying on the ground. He was tall and slender, 
with iron gray hair, and gray eyes that seemed 
to see every thing without looking. There were 
certain very humorous lines about his thin lips 
when he smiled. He smiled now as he said, 
“May I ask whom you were running away 
from ?” 

“Then you saw me scampering off,” returned 
Kate, not a little disconcerted by the memory 
of her undignified scramble over the rail fence. 
**T can't help it if youdid. I was running away 
from grandma. She has a dress-maker down 
there altering her black tabinet for the fortieth 
time, and she wanted me to sew all this blessed 
Saturday, and that I couldn’t and I wouldn't. 
There I was expected to sit pinned down, run- 
ning seams and covering horrid piping-cord, 
while the wind was blowing, and the sun shining, 
and big white clouds rolling about in the sky. 
I might as well be framed and glazed and hung 
upon the wall for a mourning piece.” 

The gentleman laughed and showed his fine 
white teeth. ‘* Your grandmother must be a re- 
markably active person if she had any hope of 
overtaking you.” 

**Oh, she has rheumatism, and is lame half 
the time. But father never would hear to my 
running wild a whole day. I had to pack my 
little lunch basket on the sly, and now I expect 
he is calling up stairs and down cellar, perhaps 
down the well.” 

** Will he raise the neighborhood when he 
finds you have made your escape?” 

**No,” said Kate; ‘‘he knows by this time 
the bird has flown, and won’t come back to 

rch until night. He is horrified by my ways ; 
tes he is a dear old darling for all that. You 
see he would like to have me do just exactly 
what other girls do. If it was the fashion to 
stick pins in a pincushion from morning till 
night, he would try to keep me at it, from the 
best of motives. I ought to have been born ina 
coop and never allowed to peep.” 

** And I suppose they are incapable of ander- 
standing how an eaglet was hatched in the nest,” 
said her chance companion, thinking that the 
broad sun hat was very becoming to this singu- 

lar young lady's bright, dark, changeful face. 

“Oh, I shock them dreadfully,” returned 
Kate, with a quick laugh. Then she remem- 
bered that this personal outpouring belonged to 
the category of improprieties. A wave of timid- 
ity came over her wonderfully mobile face, and 
she di her eyes in a kind of confusion, and 
— Perhaps I have said too much about 
myself. 

"You would like me to be as frank as you 


have been. 

**I didn’t quite mean that,” returned Kate. 
“Of course may tell me what you please 
Pod ened yh» ~ Meagat Tet Pettigrew has 
been able to hold of.” Here Kate's confi- 
dence retu and she gave a little explosive 

“Your name is Mr. Anthon Priestley, 
in H College.” 

** Quite. correct,” said. Mr. Priestley, bowing 





| ignorant as a little savage. One would like to 


else you have gathered from that fountain of 
knowledge.” 

‘*Oh, you are a naturalist, a man of science, 
and unmarried.” 

‘* What makes you so sure I am a bachelor?” 
** Because married people have a snubbed, 
subdued appearance ; they look tame, as if their 
wings had been clipped to prevent them from 
flying over the fence. But you look as if there 
was something in the world to interest you.” 

** You are very kind to say so. I have always 
thought there is but one word to describe my 
bachelor state, and that is wretched. It is 
rather surprising to find a young lady like 
yourself who takes such original views of matri- 
mony.” 

** It’s because the married people in the vil- 
lage s' te, and most of the unmarried are 
old maids, who keep colonies of cats, and drink 
tea. The place is divided between double 
and single misery, and a few of the double ones 
want to get unmarried. All the excitement we 
have is an occasional divorce suit or a funeral. 
The last funeral I attended Miss Hephzibah Albro 
sat behind me, and she leaned over and whis- 
pered that the corpse picked out all the hymns.” 
Kate stole a quick sidelong glance at her com- 
panion to see if he were shocked, But the quiet 
lines of humor were only shifting a little in his 


face. 

‘*What a cheerful view you give of Millford 
life!” said he. 

“*Tt’s the exact truth. But I mustn't run on 
in this way. You haven't told me any thing 
about yourself.” 

‘*There is little to tell, except that I am a 
sort of summer idler, making a business of pleas- 
ure in botanizing about the fields. ‘This morn- 
ing I came out in search of wild oats.” 

Kate gave one of her bright little laughs. 
**You think I am old enough to have got 
through with that particular kind of grain,” 
Mr. Priestley added, rather-ruefully. 

**Oh, you are not so very old,” returned Kate, 
out of the perfect candor of her nature. 

**Yes, I am—old as the hills. Look at my 
gray hairs. I'm forty-eight, if a day.” 

** And I am just eighteen.” 

**There is a great stretch of time between 
us,” said her companion, thoughtfully: ‘‘ differ- 
ence enough for a good and profitable friend- 
ship.” 

** You would not care to have a foolish, igno- 
rant girl for your friend,” returned Kate, eager- 
ly. ‘*Miss Pettigrew says you are awful wise, 
and know no end of things.’ 

**Miss Pettigrew has great penetration, but 
she doesn’t know that I am fond of new varie- 
ties, not only of plants, but of human beings.” 

**You think I am a wild weed,” said Kate, 
dropping her eyes, as they walked slowly down 
the path through the trees; for Mr. Priestley 
had picked up his box, and they had begun to 
stray along through the woods, almost uncon- 
scious where they were going. ‘‘ Well, I know 
Iam; but I never could be set out in a garden, 
and nipped and pruned and tied up to a trellis. 
I should just droop and die; I know I should.” 

**T would never have the experiment made,” 
returned Mr. Priestley, ‘‘for I much prefer a 
wood-anemone to a cabbage-rose.” 

**How good you are!” she exclaimed, with 
artless impulsiveness, while a lovely color suf- 
fused her face. ‘‘ You are the only person that 
ever told me I would do as I am. They all 
preach to me and scold and lecture about my 
imprudence, and it doesn’t do a bit of good; it 
goes in one ear and out the other; but I think 
if you should ever speak to me of a fault, I would 
try my very best to correct it.” She looked up 
at him with a child’s gaze, full of confidence ; 
and now it was Mr. Priestley’s turn to blush. 

Kate cla her hands in a sudden burst of 
glee. “Ob, how delightful it is,” she cried, ‘‘to 
make a friend out here in the woods without in- 
troductions! I hate to be stuck up in a room, 
and have Miss Pettigrew or Ann Plympton call 
me Catherine. It is disagreeable to be remind- 
ed by the old ladies that they trotted you and 
fed you pap when a baby, and that you haven't 
fulfilled the promise of your infancy. If you 
were always to see me out-of-doors, I don’t be- 
lieve you would be shocked by my manners.” 

**Let us try to pursue our friendship out-of- 
doors,” returned Mr. Priestley ; ‘‘ that is a nat- 
ural, beautiful way for people to meet. The 
they show each other their best side.” . 

** And per will teach me things,” cried Kate ; 
‘*you will talk to me about the plants and flow- 
ers and trees. I love them dearly, but I am as 


know something of the world one lives in, and 
I hate crocheting and stitching flounces. The 
village girls spend most of their spare time over 
pincushions and card-receivers. I would like 
to gather up all that trum and put it in the 
fire. Oh, how delightful it will be to learn some- 
thing worth knowing!” 

** You shall go with me in my studies as far 
as you care to,” returned Mr. Priestley; ‘‘ and 
then in turn you shall teach me.” 

‘Teach you!” in a tone of wonder. Mr. 
Priestley did not respond to this exclamation. 
His pale face flushed again, perhaps because he 
was stooping down to pull up a little plant with 
a purple bell. 

They sat together on a mossy log, their feet 
buried in lady-fern and bind-weed and bryony. 
A kingbird was singing in the birch-tree over 
their heads. Leaf shadows and sun flecks gleam- 
and darkened and shifted above the masses 
Kate's thick brown hair, that rippled all over 
her head in careless curls. Her cheeks had a 
rich damask-rose glow, and her eyes, proud, 
shy, and gentle by turns, followed with the deep- 
est interest her companion’s explanations, as he 
pointed out the structure of root, stem, leaf, and 


flower, and with a little pocket-glass showed her 





and smiling; “and I am cnrious to know what 


plant, and the tiny cells that secreted perfume 
and color. 

Oh, who could describe the delights of that 
day in the woods, that long, sweet, summer day! 
Kate had promised to show her companion the 
way to Fern Hollow, and to give him lunch from 
her little basket. The two, grown suddenly in- 
timate, had charming scrambles through bush 
and brake, over rocks and logs, hunting “or or- 
chids and the wild oats that could not tb. .ound. 
Kate’s hat was always off her head ; her curis flew 
in the breeze; she skipped, danced, sanz, and 
whistled to the birds. 

It was noon when they came to Fern Hollow, 
a delightful little open glade, carpeted with moss 
and wild flowers, and fringed with a thick screen 
of lofty pine-trees. 

**See!” cried Kate, opening her stores, ‘‘I 
have brought two ham sandwiches, two hard- 
boiled eggs, and a pickle. I have a little drink- 
ing-cup we can fill at the spring, and here is my 
old black and white shawl to spread for a divan. 
Oh, isn’t it jolly! How sweet the airsmelils! I 
feel so happy, that if I had only one day to live, 
I should like to spend it just this way.” 

**But you would choose a different compan- 
ion for that one blessed day—a younger compan- 
ion, I dare say.” Mr. Priestley was chipping 
an egg-shell with the end of his pocket-knife, and 
he stole a look at the young girl's warm and 
glowing face. ; 

“No, I should not,” responded Kate, ve 
positively ; ‘‘I should choose just what Prov’. 
dence has so kindly provided. You are not a 
bit old, because you have always tived out-of- 
doors, among the trees.” 

**T don’t feel old ax this moment, that’s a fact.” 
**T know I am not over five,” returned Kate, 
sighing like a child that knows not how else to 
express its bliss. 

** Tf you are five, I should judge from the way 
the blood dances in my veins that I am just fif- 
teen.” 
**Then I must be your little sister,” said Kate, 
laughing, ‘‘and we have run away from home 
together, just for the fun of the thing. It is so 
delightful to feast here in the woods, and take 
alternate bites from the same pickle. But you 
must amuse me; you must tell me a story. 
This is a delicious place for confidences, and I 
won't be put off with any thing but a true tale.” 

**T am not good at story-telling,” said Mr. 
Priestley, musingly; ‘‘but let me try. Once 
upon a time there was a shy, studious boy, and 
before he knew it he had grown into a bashful 
youth. One day, while walking through the 
street of his native town, he saw a young girl, 
one he had seen often before, but never in the 
same light. Now his eyes were anointed. The 
whole earth looked new and fair. He lived only 
on stolen glimpses of that maiden, but when he 
came near her he was dumb, awkward, bashful. 
He could not find words to speal 

‘* But he did speak at last,” interrupted Kate, 
with her hands clasped on her knee, and looking 
at him with a pair of liquid brown eyes. 

** No, he never spoke,” Mr. Priestley answer- 
ed, in a low voice. ‘‘ He went away for a year, 
thinking that when he should come: back he 
would know better how to make himself pleasing 
in her eyes.” 

** And when he 

** She was dead. 

The birds seemed to hush their songs. 

“Oh!” said Kate, softly, and a little bright 
tear gathered and glistened in her silky lashes. 
** And has he mourned for her ever since ?” 

‘* He has cherished her sweet and holy mem- 
ory. But he is not an object of pity; that blessed 
memory has kept his heart pure; has made him 
a dreamer perhaps; and now that he wakes up, 
an old man, he finds his feeling still fresh and 
young. But don’t let us talk any more of him. 
It is now time for the little sister to tell her 
story.” 

Kate hung her head, and plucked with her 
idle hand the moss and ferns, ‘‘She has noth- 
ing so beautiful and sad to relate; but we will 
imagine a girl, impulsive and a little wild and 
rash, and a young man just her ite: steady 
—oh, so steady, it seems as though he was born 
grown up; a substantial, solid young man, 
as the people call him, without faults; a young 
man who takes every thing in dead, solemn, so- 
ber earnest, who is always proper and 
ble and rigid. Now we will imagine a dull lit- 
tle village, and that this young man took an un- 
accountable fancy to this girl, and by his strong 
will gained an ascendency over her, partly be- 
cause she loved to tease him, and so it went on 
until he made her promise something. Do you 
think she ought to keep her promise, though she 
has waked up to the fact that he has it in his 
power to break her heart ?” 

This she asked in a low, pleading voice, with 
flushed face and fast-beating heart. 

Mr. Priestley looked down. He too trembled. 
‘* A promise is a solemn thing,” he said; and 
then there was a long, embarrassed pause, in 
which oa we listened to the rustling of the 
pine need There was a sudden crunching 
and crashing among the undergrowth, and a 
young man very unexpectedly intruded him- 
self into this little Eden of Fern Hollow. He 
was tall and strong, and good-looking in spite 
of his massive resis 9h large hands and feet, 
and cold blue eyes, te colored painfully with 
surprise. 

** Why, Charles,” she exclaimed, getting up, 
and nervously tying on her hat over her curls, 
** how did you find me ?” 

The young man refrained from answering for 
a moment, while he surveyed the remains of the 
little feast, and Mr. Priestley, with cool disap- 
probation. 

**T found you,” said he, in a chilling tone, 
**becanse I sought you. It was at your grand- 
mother’s request, for your aunt Stephenson has 
come from Freehold. 


came back ?” said Kate. 





the veins that conveyed the life-blood of the 


** Yes, I must go,” said Kate, in a meek tone. 
“Excuse me, Mr. Priestley. This is Mr. Charles 
Hunter.” 
Young Hunter bowed like a gun-barrel that 
would much have preferred to discharge its con- 
tents. ‘‘Come,” said he, curtly, as he picked 
up her basket. She took his arm in a low-spir- 
ited way, and in another moment the boughs 
had closed behind them. 
Mr. Priestley sat still there in Fern Hollow, 
with the soft cool breeze blowing his hair, and the 
ine needles sighing above him. Lounging list- 
ly on the moss, he lived over every moment 
of the hours since this strange young girl had 
appeared to him in the wood. Every tone of 
her voice, every little rippling laugh, the flutter 
of her dress, the touch of her little warm hand 
as he helped her over log or stone—all came 
back to him with startling vividness. Surely 
there was a fountain of deep and tender romance 
latent in this man’s nature. He thought over 
the singular confidences they had made each 
other, with an indescribable pity for Kate and 
an unrepressed dislike for that square-toed dog 
matic young Hunter. In his heart he wished 
him in Jericho. 
The long red light of evening was slanting 
through the Main Street elms as Mr. Priestley 
entered the village. He passed the Henslow 
place, a comfortable and rather stately white- 
pillared mansion with a roomy flower garden. 
A cappy old lady sat on the porch with her bas- 
ket of mending, but there was not a glimpse of 
Kate any where. 

Miss Fenigrew was expecting him at the tea- 
table in her little green-papered dining-room that 
smelled of new paint and whitewash. He was un- 
justifiably late, and the other boarders had gone 
out for a drive. Miss Pettigrew was habitually 
clad in black alpaca, and the wiry nature of that 
fabric seemed to have entered her being. The 
corners of her mouth were sufficiently soured to 
show that perpetual maidenhood and keeping 
boarders do not make human angels. Mr. 
Priestley, as he partook of soda biscuits and 
stewed prunes, adroitly led the conversation to 
the Henslow family. 

**T know them all through and through,” re- 
marked Miss Pettigrew, as she poured the tea 
and dropped three lumps into his cup. ‘Mr. 
Henslow is a likely man, though he is a putterer 
and a fusser, a kind of Miss Betty, such a man 
as I couldn’t abide round the house. He mar- 
ried a Taylor. ‘The Taylors held their heads 
pretty stiff. Folks thought Cerinthy condescend- 
ed a good deal to take a tuppenny store-keeper. 
It was with her money he built that house with 
them pillows in front—Carpathian, ain't they 
called ?” 
“Corinthian,” suggested Mr. Priestley. 

“ Well, mebbe so. At any rate, Miss Henslow 
died not long after, and he took the old lady to 
live with him. She ain’t no saint, according to 
my way of thinking. A woman wouldn't tread 
on roses if she went into that family as No. 2. 
I know some as would rather stay single. Kate, 
the only girl, is as wild as a hawk, and as hard- 
bitted as an unbroken colt. Some folks think 
she’s handsome, but she’s too dark-complected to 
suit my taste. Her father is like an old hen that's 
hatched ducks. He don’t know nothing what 
to do with her, and he’s had the minister in to 
talk with her more than once; but, la! it didn't 
do a mite of good. I’ve always said Kate must 
either experience a change of heart or marry 
some man that knows how to tame her. But I 
guess she’s met her match this time, for I hear 
she’s engaged to Charles Hunter, the judge's son, 
and the old man is as pleased as Punch. I 
don’t see how in the world he took a fancy to 
the girl, for he’s a regular chip of the old block, 
and the judge is made of iron. Miss Hunter was 
naturally a high-strung woman, but she hadn't 
been married six months before she grew as 
meek as a sucking dove, and she’s been bedrid, 
poor thing, for many a year.” 

After this outpouring from Miss Pettigrew, 
Mr. Priestley went to his room and indulged in 
a reverie. A change had come over him within 
the last few hours. Was it love at first sight ? 
and did he mean to enter the lists as a rival of 
Charles Hunter? He called himself an old ass ; 
but pictures of a young girl in a wood, with an 
arch, bright face, came floating up before his 
mind. What was she but a child, after all? 
And was it not his duty to try and deliver her 
from the doom that seemed impending? Were 
there still hapless Andromedas in the world that 
needed deliverance from devouring monsters? 
Before he went to bed Mr. Priestley acknowl- 
edged that he ought to leave Millford at once, 
but before he slept he had compromised the mat- 
ter. He would stay in Millford, and not deprive 
poor Miss Pettigrew of the benefit of his board 
in the middle of the season. Just as he was 
dropping off he smiled to himself to think of the 
many ingenious modes there are of whipping his 
Satanic Majesty around the stump. 

For three davs Kate saw nothing of her new 
friend, but on the fourth, just as she was locking 
the school-house door, he came down the elm-tree 
walk in an old coat and hat, and wearing a very 
muddy pair of shoes. 

‘Oh, what a splendid bouquet!” she exclaim- 
ed, looking at some flowers in his hand. 

‘“*It is the Lobelia cardinalis. Can you re- 
member that long name?” 

**T can only remember that you showed them 
me here under the elm-tree.” 

**T found them in Five-mile Swamp, where I 
have been tramping all the afternoon. I am not 
a pretty figure now, am I?” 

**What do I care for fine clothes!” returned 
Kate. ‘‘I shall cherish that old blue and white 
gingham I wore when we met as long as I live. 
And while you were tramping in Five-mile 
Swamp, I was shut up in that musty old school- 
room setting copies for my miserable little ur- 
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and I will tell you what I wrote in every one of 
them: * Jealousy is an evil passion.’” 
“* Did that sage maxim come out of your ex- 


**Yes, it did. Somebody was awfully jealous 
the other day, and I think it was perfectly ridicu- 
lous for him to behave so. I used to enjoy teas- 
ing him, but now I have a feeling that you could 
not t a girl who did such things.” 

**Don’t impute too much virtue to me,” said 
Mr. Priestley, as his eyes smiled down upon her. 

Kate's eyes dropped too, and she poked the 
end of her parasol in the path. 

**Do you remember the question I asked you 
in Fern Hollow ?” 

“T do.” 

** You did not answer it.” 

“Tt is not a question for a stranger to an- 
swer.” 

**But you are not a stranger,” said Kate, 
looking up at him artlessly. ‘‘1 feel as if I had 
known you all my life; and, besides, father wants 
to know you. He told me to invite you to call.” 

Mr. Priestley murmured his thanks. Discre- 
tion warned him to decline, but he weakly yield- 
ed; and before the bunch of cardinal flowers he 
had given Kate had faded in her little chamber 
he had passed an hour on the classic porch talk- 
ing to the prosy old gentleman about curculio 
on plum-trees. The grandmother, who was deaf 
in one ear, had the impression that Mr. Priestley 
was an herb doctor. She wished to consult him 
about her rheumatism. Aunt Stephenson, a 
silent but very observing person, looked on with 
watchful eyes. When the visitor was gone she 
said to her brother-in-law : 

**T shouldn't wonder if that Mr. Priestley had 
his eye on Kate.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Henslow. ‘“‘ He is old 
enough to be her father, and he ought to know 
she’s engaged to Charles Hunter.” 

The next time Mr. Priestley called, young 
Hunter was on the ground, evidently to guard 
his property, for he sat near Kate with a positive, 
square-built air of ownership. The visitors were 
as cordial to each other as two cakes of ice in 
January. Kate was constrained and quite un- 
like her real self. Mr. Priestley went away mis- 
erable and ashamed, but, as he now knew, hope- 
lessly in love. But fate was preparing for him 
a pleasant surprise. ‘The young watch-dog was 
suddenly called off duty. Some imperative busi- 
ness engagement obliged him to take a short 
journey ; but Kate did not seem to pine. Her 
cheeks gathered a richer bloom, her eye a deep- 
er and softer glow. One evening—it was toward 
the end of summer—she walked in the garden 
with Mr. Priestley. It would seem that both 
had forgotten the existence of such a person as 
Charles Hunter. Perhaps the botanist was not 
conscious that his manner was lover-like. Kate 
was bare-headed, for it was sultry weather. Her 
white dress softly brushed the scent from mign- 
onette and helietrope, and the new moon shone 
like a silver shallop in the pale violet sky. How 
long they walked and talked in a low tone they 
never knew; but the dusk came on brown and 
soft as a moth’s wing, and suddenly at a turn in 
the path the absent lover, dusty and travel-stain- 
ed, appeared before them. 

**Miss Henslow,” said he, in severe, cutting 
tones, ‘‘ I wish to speak with you alone.” 

Mr. Priestley just touched his hat as he left 
them and passed out of the garden gate, and 
turned toward home with a feeling of shame and 
remorse. ‘Too late he had waked up to thé wrong 
he had done in idling beside a girl who was prom- 
ised to another, in coveting something which 
would make his late autumn sweet and precious, 
and which could never be his. ‘The second ro- 
mance of his life was to end like the first. in 
loneliness and heart-ache. ‘The last glow must 
die down to gray ashes, and leave him, in heart 
as in years, an old man. That night he packed 
his herbarium and cases. He was going back 
to his books and the little den in the college 
where he had so long worked and lectured. 

Miss Pettigrew perhaps did not notice next 
morning that her boarder looked pale and hag- 
gard, but she was loud in her laments that he 
was going away. Her friends-had been inform- 
ed confidentially that he was the smallest eater, 
and made less trouble than any man she had 
ever had in her house. 

He had resolved not to see Kate Henslow 
again, but there was still time, before the hour 
of leaving, to visit Fern Hollow. It was a gray, 
still afternoon when he struck into those silent 
shades, pausing at every step to look for some- 
thing Kate had dropped—a ribbon, a glove, a 
dead leaf or flower her hang had touched. Yes, 
there upon a stone where they had sat together 
was an oak chaplet she had woven. He took 
the poor faded thing and kissed it passionately. 
He could have knelt and kissed the prints her 
little feet had made on the moss. His heart 
seemed breaking as he said farewell to all the 
places where they had rambled together. 

It is sometimes asked, Can the old love? Mr. 
Priestley could have answered, that when the 
heart is pure and unspoiled, the old can love 
with an intensity of passion and pain of which 
the young know little. 

It was late when he came to Fern Hollow. A 
white figure was lying in the shade of the great 
pine where they had lunched together that first 
happy day. He paused, strangely agitated and 
surprised, for it was Kate. She was sobbing, 
her face covered by her hands. 

“* Poor child,” said he, gently, ‘‘ are you, too, 
unhappy ?” 

** Oh, you have come!” she cried, springing up. 
**T have been praying that you might come.” 

** What can I do?” said he, holding himself at 
a little distance. 

‘* You can show me my duty. I never cared 
to do right before I knew you.” Her cheeks 
were tear-stained ; she was very pale, but loveli- 
er than ever, 





“What has happened?” he asked, in a low 
voice. 

‘* We have quarreled dreadfully, Charles and 
I. He was very angry, and said the harshest 
things, forbidding me ever to speak to you again.” 

**T have been to blame,” returned Mr. Priest- 
ley, hanging his head. ‘* I have done very wrong, 
and have no excusé to offer; but I shail suffer 
all the rest of my life, and he might forgive me.” 

** Oh, tell me what to do,” cried Kate, reach- 
ing out her hands imploringly. ‘‘In a weak 
moment I promised to be his wife. But now it 
is all dark. If we ever marry, I shall droop and 
die soon. But I would rather die than do what 
you tell me is wrong. Shall I go down on my 
knees to Charles Hunter ? Shall I become the 
slave of his will ? 

**No, no,” cried Mr. Priestfey, with uncon- 
trollable emotion. ‘‘ I can not plead against my 
own heart. I love you better than life. Kate, 
Kate, will you be an old man’s darling ?” 

Kate was in his arms, laughing and crying by 
turns. ‘*I could not bear the thought of ever 
being separated from you,” she murmured ; “ but 
I did not know until now that it was love.” 

‘* My beautiful wild bird of the woods!” he 
answered, trembling with his new-born happi- 
ness. ‘* You shall stay with me always, and 
sing your lovely native songs, and live your own 

fe ” 


free, joyous life. 





MOHAMMEDAN MARRIAGES. 
Br THOMAS W. KNOX. 


STRANGER in a Mahommedan city is 

sure to have his curiosity aroused, before 
he has been there many days, on the subject of 
marriage. Wedding processions are yuite nu- 
merous ; in a single afternoon’s prometade in 
Cairo I have seen as many as half adozen. Nat- 
urally the sight of such a procession leads one to 
ask about the marriage customs. 

Among the Moslems marriages are generally 
arranged by brokers, though not always so, 
There are some love matches in which the par- 
ties become attached to each other without the 
intervention of a third party, but they are by no 
means common. When a man has reached the 
marrying age, he is expected to enter the mat- 
rimonial ranks, unless prevented by poverty or 

d im- 


custom greatly facilitates business, as it does 
omy with any absurd notions he may have about 


uty. 

When the preliminaries are settled the bride- 
groom calls upon the girl’s ‘‘ wekeel,” or deputy, 
and concludes the contract. ‘This deputy is her 
nearest male relative or her guardian, and his 
special duty is to fix the terms of the dowry 
which the husband is to pay. This varies ac- 
cording to the wealth and position of the par- 
ties; the least sum allowed by law is equal to 
about five English shillings, and this is indis- 
pensable. Among respectable tradesmen and 
people of the middle classes fifty or seventy-five 
dollars will suffice, and there is almost always a 
great deal of haggling before the amount of the 
dowry is fixed. From the necessity of paying 
something to the bride’s family, the youths not 
unnaturally speak of marriage as ‘‘ buying a 
wife.” A donkey driver whom I employed oc- 
casionally in Cairo used to discourse upon the 
matter as follows: “I save money for buy wife. 
When I save three pounds I buy wife, one wife. 
I now have save two pounds; I have wife next 

ear.” 
The contract between bridegroom and deputy 
is nearly always verbal, but in presence of three 
or more witnesses. The first chapter of the Ko- 
ran is recited by them in unison, and certain 

rayers and other formule are repeated, and the 

ridegroom is fairly ‘‘hooked.” Before they 
separate they fix the night when the bride is to 
be taken to the bridegroom’s house. 

Eight or ten days pass away. He sends pres- 
ents to her, and she and her family are busy pre- 
paring linen, carpets, clothing, and other items 
of an outfit for the bride, so that all the dowry, 
and generally much more, is expended for her 
use. The articles thus bought belong to her un- 
der all circumstances, and she takes them away 
in case she is divorced. 

‘Two or three nights before the wedding the 
bridegroom hangs lanterns in front of his house 
to indicate what is coming, and these lanterns 
remain there till after the wedding. On the last 
night of his bachelorhood he gives a party, and it 
is a pleasing custom of the country that the.per- 
sons invited to this party are expected to bring 
or send presents, so that the entertainment gen- 
erally pays for itself, and very handsomely too. 
Traces of this custom are found in American 





some other impediment, and it is idered 
proper and even dishonorable for him to refrain 
from so doing. If a marriageable youth has a 
mother, she describes to him the girls of her ac- 
quaintance, and enables him to decide whom to 
take to his house and home. If he has no moth- 
er, and frequently when he has one, he 

a woman whose profession is that of ‘‘ khati- 
beh,” or marriage broker. She has access to 
harems where there are i le women, 
and is employed by them quite as often as by 
the men. She receives fees from one party, and 
frequently from both. 

Observe the superiority of Christendom over 
Islam. In our own country feminine match- 
makers are numerous, but they work without 
pay. The only reward they expect or desire is 
the satisfaction of having made two people hap- 
py—or miserable. For the result of the mar- 
riages they cause they generally care as little as 
do their Moslem sisters. 

The Moslem broker goes to the harems ac- 
companied by the mother or other feminine rel- 
atives of the young man; she introduces them 
as ordinary visitors, but gives a sly hint as to the 
object of their call. If they do not like the ap- 
pearance of the maiden, they plead many calls 
to make, and cut short their stay ; but if satisfied, 
they come to business at once, and ask how 
much property, personal or otherwise, the young 
lady possesses. When these facts are ascertained 
they depart, with the intimation that they may 
call again. 

It is a strange peculiarity of Moslem countries 
that a rich girl can find a husband more readily 
than can a poor one. I am sure such a thing 
was never known or heard of in England or 
America. 

The young man hears the report of the broker, 
and if satisfied, he sends her again to the harem 
to state his prospects in life and give a personal 
description of himself. ‘The broker is not par- 
ticular to confine herself to facts, and indulges in 
that hyperbole for which the Orient is famed. 
Her client may be a very ordinary youth, with 
no property of consequence, and whom she has 
never seen three times in her life. She strikes an 
attitude before the maiden, and says: 

**Oh, my daughter, he has heard of you, and 
his heart is heavy for love of you. He is hand- 
some as the moon, and his eyes sparkle like the 
stars; he has a form and figure which all the 
world envy, and he has wealth surpassing all 
that Aladdin’s lamp could bestow. He will buy 
the finest house in Cairo ; you will be his thought 
by day and his dream by night, and his whole 
time will be devoted to loving and caressing 

ou.” 

It is customary for parents to obtain a daugh- 
ter’s consent to a marriage, but not at all neces- 
sary, and very often is considered a mere trifle 
not worth regarding. Sometimes the father in- 
terferes when he discovers that the proposed hus- 
band is poor or has a bad temper: any slight 
objection of this sort makes paterfamilias whim- 
sical, and serves as a stumbling-block. He fre- 
quently insists that a younger daughter shall not 
be married before an elder one, and sometimes 
the broker describes a yeung and charming 
maiden to the anxious youth, while she nego- 
tiates the match for her elder and less attractive 
sister. If he subsequently complains, she as- 
sures him that it is all in the family, and says he 
can imagine that he has wedded the beauty by 
wedding her sister. 

Among the middle and upper classes the man 
never sees the face of his bride until the mar- 
riage ceremony is concluded. This excellent 





veddings, where relatives and friends of the vic- 

tims are expected to come down with valuable 
articles that may be useful in housekeeping or 
otherwise. 

The day before the bride is to be brought home 
she goes to the bath; her feminine friends and 
relatives accompany her in procession. In front 
are the musicians, then come married relatives, 
then unmarried girls, and then the bride. 

She walks under a canopy of bright-colored 
silk, carried by four men, who sustain a pole at 
each corner. The canopy is open in front, but 
closed on the other sides, and the bride, walking 
beneath it, is completely concealed by her dress, 
which generally consists of red silk or a red 
Cashmere shawl over her ordinary clothing. 
Two of her friends walk with her under the can- 
opy, one on each side, and the procession is end- 
ed by a couple of musicians, and the rag-tag of 
small boys that adhere to processions in all parts 
of the globe. 

The party remains several hours in the bath, 
which is generally hired for the occasion, and 
they sometimes have a grand feast there. Then 
they return to her house and have another feast, 
and on the following afternoon she is taken to 
the bridegroom’s house in a procession similar to 
that ofthe bath. She is conducted to the harem ; 
her friends sup with her, and then depart. 

The same evening the bridegroom goes to 
one of the mosques, accompanied by musicians, 
torch-bearers, and friends. He says his prayers, 
goes home, sups with his friends, and leaves 

after a time to their pipes and coffee, while 
he proceeds to the harem. There he finds the 
bride and her attendant. The latter retires; the 
bridegroom lifts the veil from the bride’s head, 
and for the first time sees her face. 

So much for the forms of courtship and mar- 
riage. Another important element of matri- 
mony is divorce, and it is more prevalent than 
in our own country, for the reason that it is 
easier. Indiana and other States famous for 
their facilities for unsplicing married couples 
might learn something from benighted Egypt, 
and something, in the language of the popular 
advertisement, to their advantage. Divorce is 
fashionable, and every respectable man must in- 
dulge in it. 

During the first few days of my stay in Cairo 
our party employed a guide whom we found at 
the hotel. He was an intelligent Mohammedan, 
speaking French quite well, and his certificates 
of character were most flattering. While I was 
questioning him about marriage customs he de- 
clared, with no appearance of regret in any form, 
**T have had nine wives, and am now living 
with my tenth. When I don’t like a wife I di- 
vorce her.” 

The whole story is told in the last sentence of 
his remark—‘* When I don’t like a wife I di- 
voree her ;”” and the only form of divorce neces- 
sary is for the husband to say to the wife, in the 
presence of a single witness, ‘‘I divorce you.” 
No residence in Chicago or Indianapolis is nec- 
essary; there are no lawyers to be engaged and 
fees to be paid; no troublesome affidavits about 
incompatibility of temper and the like are to be 
signed; nor must one stretch his conscience in 
making oath to any document. Say only, “I 
divorce you,” and the work is accomplished. 

As a consequence of these facilities, the people 
of Egypt are very much married. Men can be 
found in Cairo by the hundred who have had as 
many as twenty or thirty wives in half that num- 
ber of years, and women who have had the same 
plurality of husbands in a similar time. But 
divorced women are not considered as desirable 





as those who have never been married, and 
consequently these frequent divorces fall more, 
heavily upon them than upon men. The pres- 
ent intelligent ruler of Egypt is well aware of 
the debasing effect of the marriage laws, and has 
improved them in several ways. 

Polygamy is becoming less popular every year, 
and would probably die out altogether in course 
of time if it were not expressly sanctioned by the 
Koran. I was told that among the middle and 
upper classes there was not one husband in fifty 
who had more than one wife. Polygamy is 
more prevalent among the lower classes, but 
even there it is not common. The legal num- 
ber of wives is four, but not one man in five hun- 
dred in Cairo or Constantinople avails himself 
of the privilege. A Mohammedan whom I 
questioned one day on the subject of polygamy 
made the following reply: ‘‘ I have one time two 
wife. Now I have one wife. One wife make 
house enough warm. ‘Two wife make house so 
hot you bake bread in all times and no fire. 
You have three wife—Bismillah !—house hot so 
no man live there.” : 

The mother-in-law has the same popularity 
among husbands in Moslem countries that she 
enjoys in more Western lands. Most men there 
prefer to marry women whose mothers are dead, 
and who have no near relative of their own sex ; 
and some husbands forbid their wives to see any 
women except those who are related to the lord 
and master of the house. But this latter rule is 
very seldom enforced. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frasxx.—You can make a stylish suit by using your 
dark green brocade for a basque and over-skirt, with 
plain sleeves and lower skirt of plain green cashmere 
or of silk. 

Gaerrnnorn.—We can’t undertake to teach our read- 
ers how to behave on all possible occasions. Our space 
is too valuable to waste on matters that must be self- 
evident to every person with the least pretensions to 
good-breeding. 

Cutoaco.—You will find numerous simple knitting 
patterns in the files of the Bazar. 

De.iz S.—You should always acknowledge an invi- 
tation, whether from a lady or gentleman, and accept 
or decline it with the least possible delay. 

Mavp.—We have given all the information that we 
have to give about cosmetics in the Ugly Girl Papers, 
and request our correspondents to ask usfor no more de- 
tails on the subject. Hair-dyes are generally injurious, 
and we recommend none. Prematurely gray hair en- 
circling a smooth, fresh face is usually becoming, and 
we advise you to be content with it instead of render- 
ing yourself personally repulsive by staining it with 
vile decoctions. 

Hesr anv Orurrs.—Conenlt the various dictionaries 
of poetical quotations for the authorship of the lines 
you quote, 

T. A. W.—The hostese makes the signal to rise from 
the table, on whatever occasion. The guest precedes 
the lady of the house in entering or leaving a room. 
A lady should take a gentleman's arm in the daytime 
only when they are engaged or married. The engage- 
ment-ring, as we have said before, is worn on the first 
finger of the left hand. In introductions be careful to 
present a gentleman to a lady and a younger person 
to an elder one, and introduce your husband as such, 
following with the mention of his name. 

Mars. J. K. 8.—The book called Ugly Girl Papers 
will tell you about removing superfluous hair. It is 
sent from this office on receipt of $1. 

K. anp M.—The hair may be worn in high puffs on 
top of the head, or in a low coil behind. There is no 
settled fashion in coiffures at present, unless it is that 
of dressing the hair in any style that is most becoming 
to the head. Very wide sashes are worn. 

Jutsia.—Your sample is figured vigogne. It will be 
worn next winter, but not trimmed with lace. You 
shouldjmake a suit of it, with a Louis XV. basque, deep 
apron and lower skirt, and trim it with bias silk bands 
and pleatings. For hints about Louis XV. basques 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VIII. 

Crntrat Vitiaer.—Knife pleatings will be worn 
again. For your black silk skirt have two bias gath- 
ered flounces, shirred at top and edged with narrow 
knife pleating, or else one wider flounce, trimmed with 
three or four pleatings. If you prefer only pleatings, 
have two rows, each seven inches deep, or else four 
rows that will cover as much space as the two wider 
ones, The fullness required for knife pleating is two 
and a half times the length of the space to be covered. 

A Constant Svsscetser.—Girls of thirteen wear 
their dresses short enough to show an inch of stock- 
ing above their shoes. They tie their hair behind, and 
let it hang loosely or in a single braid. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 34, Vol. VIIL., for hints 
about making girls’ dresses. For a girl of fair com- 
plexion get brown de bége, as it is more stylish than 


y- 

Westren Woman.—Cloth and prunella boots are 
not worn here on the street, and are not very much 
liked for the house. Soft kid boots, buttoned on the 
sides, are the fashion for the street. Low kid shoes 
are worn in the house, with striped stockings; also 
slippers with large rosettes. French heels, high and 
narrow, are worn by some, but they are uncomfortable, 
and are injurious in several ways. Low, well-shaped 
heels are most worn, and are very pretty. 

Twenty Years.—Your blue poplin is so light that 
you should use dark blue that is nearly black with it, 
or else some dark gray or brown plaid with stripes of 
blue through the plaids. You can have the skirt and 
sleeves of plain blue, with a basque and apron of plaid. 
You need not alter your gray camel’s-hair, but might 
add some rows of Titan braid for trimming. 

Mo.ue Wav.—Don’t spend money and time altering 
your check silk so late in the season. Checks will be 
worn next spring, and you can make it over then. It 
is very soon to make your black silk suit, but if com- 
pelled to do so, have a basque and deep apron. Geta 
felt toque like those described in New York Fashions 
of the present number for a riding hat. Black lace 
scarfs are not much worn just now. Ruches are worn 
around the neck. Pleated crépe lisse or fine lace, either 
thread or Valenciennes, is the fashionable trimming 
for necks of dresses. Row after row of pleated Swiss 
muslin or tarlatan is put around straw flats, and a 
bunch of flowers and black velvet ribbon is stuck in 
the middle to hide where the pleatings stop. Square 
linén cuffs are most stylish. The Byron collar is the 
newest. Chatelaine bags are worn again, now that 
dress skirts are drawn so tight that the pocket looks 
ugly when filled. 





Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Svurt ror Girt From 6 To 8 Years 
oup. Black grenadine dress, and sash of blue 
gros grain. Straw hat, trimmed with gros grain 
ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—P Lain anp Strirep pe Bice Suir. 
Skirt, over-skirt, and waist of buff de bége. The 
trimming for the skirt consists of ruffles of plain 
and striped material. ‘The over-skirt and waist 
are trimmed with folds of buff and blue striped 
de bége, and with rolls and bows of plain de béege. 
White straw bonnet, trimmed with bows of black 
velvet, flowers, and a white ostrich feather. 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror Grru FroM 2 TO3 YEARS 
oLp. The square-necked dress with short sleeves 
is of blue cashmere, and is trimmed with a fold 
of black velvet and with white strips of needle- 
work. The neck and under edge of the sleeves 
are cut in scallops, and bound narrow with velvet. 
Sash of black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Licut Gray Monarr Dress. The 
skirt is trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle, tabs 
and bows of dark gray mohair, and buttons. The 
over-skirt and waist are trimmed in a similar 





historic lore, and are giving the pleasure readers 
all sorts of curious and interesting stories of the 
men of ‘76. No matter how trifling these sto- 
ries may seem to the outsider, we Americans like 
them because they are about our very own he- 
roes, 

Is it because American women really don’t 
know or care any thing about the history of their 
country—Mr. Howells says they don’t—thatsome 
wise woman has not told us before now some- 
thing more about the heroines who figured dur- 
ing the great revolt; and urged their claim to a 
grateful remembrance? The old stories will bear 
retelling. 

Of course we all know something of the wom- 
en of 76. A few have a place in every history, 
and one at least—Mrs. Adams—has made for 
herself an honorable fame by her contribution 
to the literature of the war. 

But if we look through some of the literary 
productions of the day, the newspapers, let- 
ters, and diaries, we find many an amusing an- 
ecdote of the women who walked this earth a 
hundred years ago that is truly but a passage 
from a private life; but we are able to imag- 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Gaines’s Mercury of October 2, 1775, tells of 
a droll affair that happened at Kinderhook, New 
York, soon after the breaking out of hostilities. 
The war which called away their brothers and 
friends did not keep the young ladies of that place 
from having a quilting frolic. Possibly they met 
together to make a quilt for some far-away sol- 
dier, A young fellow, the only man of the com- 
pany, and an enemy to the liberties of his coun- 
try, began to censure and ridicule the Congress 
in a manner usual to him. For some time he 
talked without provoking a retort from the girls, 
who bit their lips and quilted in silence, doubt- 
less breaking and knotting their thread in their 
suppressed rage, until he, waxing bolder by the 
lack of opposition, became sowery impudent in 
his expressions that the girls—and one of them a 
parson's daughter too—exasperated by his rude- 
ness, their patience exhausted, laid hold of him 
and inflicted a summary punishment that gave 
credit to their patriotism if not to their discre- 
tion. For tar they covered him with molasses 
to the waist, and for feathers they took the 
downy tops of flags, coated him well, and let 
him go. He went to the justice of the peace 








Fig. 1.—Scrr ror Girt From 
6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2. 


manner, Black chip bonnet, trimmed with black 
gros grain ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Brackx Six Serr. This suit is com- 
posed of skirt, over-skirt, and waist. The trim- 
ming consists of folds and bows of black silk 
and black silk fringe. Pleated Swiss muslin 


fraise and under-sleeves, White chip hat, trimmed | 


with blue silk ribbon, flowers, and a feather. 





A FEW REVOLUTIONARY 
WOMEN. 


E are keeping the fast- occurring centen- 


—PLAIn AND STRIPED DE Bice 


| 
| 


nial anniversaries of the leading events | 
of the Revolution as jubilees and feasts with | 


pious zeal; and the patriots of a hundred years 


ago seem nearer and dearer to us now than to | 


our fathers. 


We have made fresh friends of the | 


village heroes of Concord and Lexington, and | 


with those who fought at Bunker Hill, and we 
shall know better all the brave, true men who 
fought the battle of freedom as these extlting 
years go by. We delight to honor the memoty 
of the very humblest of a people few and poor, 
but ready to choose between liberty or death. 
Our wise men are searching anew through our 


Suir. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Grr_ FRoM 2 TO 3 


\ 
\ 


YEARS OLD. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


ine something of their kind from these frag- 
ments, 
The maidens then must have been as impulsive, 


as regardless of rigid formalities, as now; and || 


| 


maid and matron had such courage and willing- '| 
ness to give their time: and money for the good | 


of their country as made them fit mothers and 
nurses for freemen. Well might a British offi- 
cer say, “When we conquer the men, we shall 
then have to make war upon the women.” 
Some young women patriotically married to ‘| 


and prosecuted every one of them. History does 
not record the judgment of his worship ; but if 
he was a Whig, the stern majesty of the law 
must have relaxed a little toward the fair as- 
saulters, 

The young women of a century ago were giv- 
en now and then to taking the punishment of 
disloyalty into their own hands—woman-like, 


| regulated more by their own opinion than by 


show their faith in American valor by venturing | 
and heir, chose to have him baptized and called 


during the unsettled and unhappy condition of 
the country; others, more self-sacrificing still, re- 
fused to enter the holy state with any one who 
had not first served honorably in the war. 

That was a brave old lady of Connecticut who, 
when she heard of the engagement between thie 


law. 
In the beginning of 1776 a Mr. Edwards, of 
Stratford, Connecticut, being blessed with a son 


Thomas Gage, which would have been well and 


| good if a certain Thomas Gage had not com- 


provincials and regulars before Boston, fitted | 


out and sent on her five sons and eleven grand- 
sons, bidding them farewell without a tear, aud 
wishing rather for them all to die in battle than 
for one to come home a coward. She certainly | 
deserves as conspicuous mention as the Greek or 
Roman mother who, giving her son his shield, | 
and saying farewell, said, ‘‘ Come home with it | 
or on it,” 


manded the English troops at Boston the year | 
The spirit of the Yankee girls rose ‘up | 


before. 
at this; they wanted no Thomas Gages in their 
neighborhood. About one hundred and seventy 


of them formed themselves into a battalion, ap- | 


pointed a general and other officers to lead them, 


and marched, with good order and solemn cere- «| 
mony, to the home of ‘Thomas Gage to present | 
his father with a suit of tar and feathers; but: | 
| the mercy of the enemy, and bravely set about 


Thothas’s sire, hearing of their coming, and 
thinking that his house was his castle, kept them 


from entering, and they were forced to go home | 





Fig. 4.—Liecut Gray Monarr 
Surr. 











without doing more than showing their hatred 
for the name of the British general. 

At a wedding during the same eventful year 
there was a more sensible display of womanly 
fitness to live during the “stirring times that 
tried men’s souls.” ‘The bride and her compan- 
ions were dressed in ‘‘ genteel-like gowns,” with 
sundry silk handkerchiefs of their own making, 
and the wedding feast was wholly yielded from 
their own fields and orchards. 

No wonder the Americans would not give way, 
but gained boldness from every defeat. The 
chronicle said that such facts were great en- 
couragement to the manufacturer. 

The women of New Jersey were ever foremost 
in good works during. the Revolution. The wives 
of the farmers cheerfully fed the hungry and 
weary soldiers who made New Jersey their bat- 
tle-ground; the steaming pot of savory victuals 
hung ever ready over the fire, and they often met 
together to knit stockings and sew for the war- 
riors. When occasion offered they could do still 
more for the glory of the cause. 

A young woman of Woodbridge, New Jersey, 
passing a deserted house early one morning, with 





Fig. 5.—Brack SILK 
Suir, 


| the natural curiosity of a human being, peeped 
| in the window, and saw a drunken Hessian sol- 


dier who had straggled from his party. There 
being, as she thought, no men within less than a 
mile from the village, the damsel hastened away, 
and without shame dressed herself in man's ap- 
parel, armed herself with a rusty firelock, return- 
ed to the house, boldly entered, took the intoxi- 
cated Hessian an unresisting prisoner, stripped 
him of his arms, and was leading him to a place 
of security when she fell in with the patrol guard 
of a New Jersey regiment, to whom she gave up 
her spoil. 3 

The eldest daughter of Governor Livingstone, 
of New Jersey, gives us just a glimpse of-a nota- 
ble presence of mind when she led some British 
officers, who were searching her father’s house 
for his papers, to a drawer filled with letters of 


| no value, which they eagerly seized and carried 


off in the drawer itself. 

In the same town, at the same time, the British 
fired the school-house, where provisions were then 
stored, and, to the honor of their sex it is to be 
remembered, the women left their own homes to 


rescuing the public stores from the flames. 
‘*Every woman's heart grew bigger” as the 

















SrepremBer 11, 1875.] 








Fig. 1.—Crocnrr anp Knorrep FRINGE FoR 
Curtains, CovERLETS, ETC. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





war advanced. 
We may smile 
now at some of 
the manifesta- 
tions of their pa- 
triotism, but we 
must honor their 
devotion and fix- 
ity of purpose. 
When the war 
was in the South 
an American gen- 
eral wanted to 
send a message 
to Sumter. The 
men were all 
afraid, as the En- 
glish scoured the 
country in all 
directions, and 
they did not care 
about being tak- 
en prisoner. A 
young girl named 
Emily Geiger of- 
fered to carry the 
message, and, so 
great was the 
need, her offer 
was accepted. 
The general gave 
her the letter, 
and told her what 
was in it, in case 
it should be lost. 
On the way she 


was taken prisoner by some British soldiers, who took her to a house 


and shut her up in a room. 


men. 

One more of the ‘‘ numberless 
instances of the devoted patriot- 
ism of our women during the Rey- 
olution.” General Greene, just 
before the battle of Guilford 
Court House, alighted one day 
alone and penniless at an inn in 
Salisbury. The landlady, who 
overheard his despondent reply to 
an inquiry after his well-being 
while he was seated at table, 
came into the room and took 
from under her apron two bags 
of money, her careful savings, 
“Take these,” said the noble- 
hearted woman: ‘‘ you will want 
them, and I can do without 
them.” 

The gentle historian who re- 
lates this story says of women, 
in commenting on it, *‘ Their pa- 
triotism was apt to be purer and 
more disinterested than that of 
the men.” 

And when. peace was -pro- 
claimed in. the first days of the 
young republic, when the rem- 
nant of the men who had left 
their plows and homes to fight 
returned, too often ‘‘to sorrow. 
poverty, and despair,” it is well 
for us that there were womanly 
hearts waiting to welcome them, 
and womanly hands to help them 
in the fresh struggle for existence. 








Gray Gros Grain Dress. 

Tuts dress of gray gros grain 
is trimmed with ruftles of the 
material, folds of dark gray gros 
grain, tabs, folds, and bows of 
light and dark gray striped gros 
grain, and buttons. Swiss mus- 
lin chemisette, fraise, and under- 
sleeves. 


Crochet and Knotted 
Fringes for Curtains, 
Coverlets, etc., Figs, 1-3. 

Tuese fringes may be worked 
with black silk, white or gray 
cotton, or worsted, according to 
the purpose for which they are 
designed. They may be also 
used for dresses and wrappings. 
For the fringe Fig. 1 first ero- 
chet the upper edge as follows: 
Ist round.—* 30 ch. (chain 
stitch), close the last 16 of these 
in a ring, working 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the 14th of the 30 ch., 
three times alternately 7 sc. 
(single crochet) on the next 4 of 
the 16 ch. closed in a ring, 3 ch. ; 
then 7 sc. on the last 4 of the 16 
ch.,1 sl. on the first of the se,, 
9 ch., 2 se. separated by 3 ch. on 
the next 3 ch., 9 ch.; for two 
loops work 3 sc. separated each 
by 9 ch. on the following 3 ch., 
9'ch., 2 sc. separated by 3 ch. on 
the next 3 ch., 9 ch., 1 sc. on the 
upper two veins of the 7th of the 
7 sc. worked last, 2 se. on the 
14th and 13th of the 30 ch. work- 
ed previously, and repeat from 
*, but at every repetition fasten 
the middle one of the first 3 ch. 
between 2 sc. to the middle one 
of the last 3 ch. between 2 se, 
of the figure worked previously 
(to do this drop the stitch from 
the needle, insert the latter in 


She quickly tore the letter up and ate it 
piece by piece, and when an old woman came in and searched her, as she expected,. she could find 
nothing. ‘The officer set her free, and she rode off in all haste to Sumter and delivered the message. 

The ladies of Charleston, after its capture, uniformly refused to associate with the British officers, 


or go with them to any place of public amusement, and they sold the buckles off their shoes 
for the sake of their country- 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuret anp Knorrep FRINGE FoR 
Curtarns, CovERLETs, ETC. 
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Gray Gros Grain Dress. 





eq thecorresponding 


stitch, and draw 
the dropped stitch 
through). 2d 
round.—On_ the 
side of the pre- 
ceding round on 
which the first 
12 free st. (stitch) 
of the 30 ch. 
worked before 
each figure stand 
work always 12 
de. (double cro- 
chet) on the next 
12 ch., and 1 de. 
on the vertical 
vein of the last 
sc. in the next fig- 
ure. After finish- 
ing the upper edge 
of the fringe, knot 
strands of cot- 
ton four inches 
and seven-eighthis 
long, which have 
first been laid 
double, into the 
crocheted loops, 
as shown by the 
illustration. 

The crochet- 
work for the up- 
per edge of the 
fringe* Fig. 2 is 
begun with the 
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Fig. 3.—Crocuet anp Knotrep FRINGE FOR 
Curtains, COVERLETS, ETC. 


close figures forming the upper part of small tassels, and consisting 
each of three scallops above each other, which are worked separately, 
















as follows: For the smallest scallop work .5 ch., close these in a ring with 1 sl., 3 ch., which count 
as first de., 12 de. on the 5 ch. which are closed in a ring, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the st. on which the pre- 
ceding sl. was worked, 15 ch.; for the middle scallop close the last 7 of these 15 ch. in a ring, 
working 1 sl. on the 8th ch., 4 ch., 14 ste. (short treble crochet) on the 7 ch. which are closed in 


a ring, paying no attention to the 
first 7 of the 15 ch. on the wrong 
side, but after the 7th stc. fasten 
to the st. in the small scallop on 
which the two sl. were worked, 4 
ch., 1 sl. on the st. on which the 
preceding sl. was worked, 18 ch. ; 
for the largest scallop close the 
last 9 of these 18 ch. in a ring, 
working 1'sl. on the 9th ch., 4 
ch., which count as first. ste., 15 
stc. on the 9 ch. closed in a ring, 
paying no attention to the first 8 
of the 18 ch. worked previously 
on the wrong side, and after the 
middle one of the 15 ste. fasten 
to the st. in the preceding scallop 
on which the 2 sl. were worked, 
4 ch., 1 sl. on the st. on which 
the sl. was worked, fasten the 
thread and cut it off. This com- 
pletes one of the close figures. 
Work as many such figures as are 
required for the entire length of 
the fringe, and then join them in 
the Ist round as follows: > 1 se. 
on the upper two veins of the last 
stc. in the next close figure, 5 ch., 
1 se. on the st. on which the 2 sl. 
of the largest scallop of the same 
figure were worked, 5. ch., 1, sc. 
on the upper two veins of the first 
stc. in the largest scallop of the 
same figure, 7 ch., and repeat 
fram *. 2d round.—Always al- 
ternately 3 sc. on the nex* 3 st: 
in the preceding round, 7 ch. 3d 
round.—* 1 sc. on the middle 
of the next 7 ch. in the preceding 
round, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the se. work- 
ed previously, 2 ch., and repeat 
from *. 4th round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the middle one 
of the next 7 ch., 2 ch. 5th 
round.—Always 1 se. on each st. 
in the preceding round. This 
completes the upper edge of the 
fringe. Fasten a small tassel io 
the middle of the smallest scallop 
of each close figure, as shown by 
the -illustration, and into each 
hollow between two figures on the 
under edge fasten a double strand 
to suit the size of the tassels, ob- 
serving the illustration. 

Work the border on the upper 
edge of the fringe Fig. 3 as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—* One square 
consisting of 16 ch., going back 
on the first 11 of these ch. work 
1 de. on the 11th of the 16 ch., 
five times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the second following st., + 
turn the work, 4 ch., 1 de. on the 
upper two veins of the de. before 
the last, five times alternately 1 
ch., 1 de. on the upper two veins 
of the second following st.; re- 
peat twice from +;. this com- 
pletes the square. ‘Then work 
one loop consisting of 20 ch., 1 
sl. on the last de. of the square, 
one loop of 10 ch., 1 se. on the 
st. on which the sl. was worked, 
and repeat from *. 2d round. 
—On that side of the preceding 
round which is furnished with the 
loops consisting of 20 ch. work 
5 se. on the middle st. of the next 
loop, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the st. on the 
next free corner of the following 
square, 5 ch., and repeat from 
*. 8d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the next st. in 
the preceding round, 1 ch., and 
pass over 1 st. 4th round.—Al- 
ways 2 dc. on each ch, in the pre- 
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ceding round. After finishing the border knot 
two strands, consisting each of five threads four 
inches and seven-eighths long, which are laid 
double, into the free corner of each square, and 
knot a similar strand six inches and a half long 
into each loop between two squares. After fin- 
ishing the knot-work cut the ends of the fringe 
even, 





Tarr pity their grandmothers. Yes, the ladies who 
rpetuate the beauty of their girlhood with Larmn’s 
Bioow or Yours, must, indeed, pity their a age 
who d their faces with vu vulgar 
red and white ehamenta. What a comfort it must be 
to use a cosmetic so peerless and so harmless. Sold 


by all druggists. —{ Com.) 


Saratoca Spaives.—“ Drs. Srrone’s Remedial In- 
stitute, open all the year, is the resort of leadin 
men in Church and State, for health or recreation. It 
is uns in location and completeness of its 
appointments.—{Com. } 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘ The Latest Novelty!! 


The Dress Reform 
Corset-Waist and Skirt- 


Supporter. 
(Patentep April 6th, 1875.) 
A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset aa those who can not 
wear corse’ 
Suitable alike for children, miss- 
es, young and elderly ladies. 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a } prominent lad ty physician 
in Boston, and one of the Dress Reform Committee: 
“T consider it the best compromise between a corset 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils.” Sent by mail on receipt of 
ow Children, $1 50; Misses and Ladies, $2 50. In —_ 
ng size give waist measure outside of dress. on a 
enced Lady Canvassers and Agents wanted. Send for 
circular. Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 | Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


~ HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods and Hair 
Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

TTT Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 











ISEASES OF WORE, by GEORGE i. 

TAYLOR, M. a 81S pages, contains New Methods 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure, -Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
oa of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 


LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can be worn with or without 
a Corset, and relieves the waist 
of the weight and burden of the 
clothing. Satisfaction guaran- 
rice 50 cts. Sample and 
circular mailed on — of price 
and two stamps. y Agents 
wanted. 








MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole 
Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 


LADIES pasate dsrrgeed 2 
an 
land 


‘Crochet, just published. New 

ews Co., Boston, and American News Co., 

New York, wholesale agents. For sale by all booksell- 

mulled on Fe agents, trimming and fancy goods dealers, or 
led, on noone of 50 centa, by the publisher, 

J. HENRY 8 ONDS, 68 Devonshire Street, 


R. H. MACY & CO.'S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


bar many and samples sent free¢o any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with gpecial care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 














of different 





Please 
this paper. 


CANCER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife Any ‘3 — is Sout De 25 cents for 
pamphlet contain Address 

Dus. PARK & McLEISH, Ne No, 21 East 16th St., N. Y. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


} yp yd Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and percoretins ochinesten and accessories, 
69 East Twelfth Street. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
ve CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
‘or Circular. 


For Hanging Pictures or wee, 8 4 
WY: Sa per 7 oa Sent by mail. Address aa 
vetleg Ob, 865 St, Buffalo, N.Y. 
A +3 JES! CONSTITUTION ‘WATER 
D FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
sive immediate relict. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
































Gtaaeere Fa beatae ey either a Paper or 


ee ay ogg r stam’ of 100 
for 10c. ~ ang By sbi B a 278 6th 
——- +, or 182 Lexington itimore Md, 


EACHERS’ BUREAU. at West 35th St. 
Mra. a ey sy suppl es aa. 
flies with effi departments 
and modern Drawing, Painting, Muse Kine 
dergarten, &c. ters receive prompt attention. 
ERFEZIONE strengthens, enlarges, and +g 
Pp all of the body, $1. Nervous Debility Pills, 
Dr. Van Holm, 22 Hanover St., Mass, 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
POURRA, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 


UPLEX VENTILATED pm ae pa 
The only Garter recommended by the med! 














DISCOVERLTES 


UNPARALLELED 


SUCCESS 


IN THE TREATMENT OF 


Long Continued 


CHRONIC 


DISEASES! 


BY 


R. V. PIERCE, NLD., 
AUTHOR OF 


THE PEOPLE’S 


COMMON SENSE 


MEDICAL ADVISER, 


In Plain English; or, Medicine Simplified. 





Without boasting, I can say that probably no 
other physician living is to-day treating so many 
cases of Chronic Diseases as myself. Advertis- 
ing largely, as I have for years in every part of 
America and several foreign countries, spending 
many hundred thousands of dollars in this way, 
and making a specialty of the treatment of 
Chronic Diseases, many thousands have there! 
been led to consult me for relief. Although 
advertise my Family Medicines and sell them 
through druggists very largely, the sales amount- 
ing to over half a million dollars yearly, yet that 
is but a part of m og Boggs the treatment of 
Chronic Diseases being an important and large 
branch of my business. The Family Medicines 
which I put up for sale are simply some favorite 
prescriptions and compounds of mine, which a 
large experience in the practice of my profession 
has enabled me to discover, develop, perfect, and 
test. While they are all most efficacious, and 
have effected great cures, which many have 
looked upon as almost miracles, yet they must 
not be considered as by any means embracing the 
ultimatum or sum total of my remedial resources. 

For many years I have devoted myself very 
closely to the investigation and treatment of 
Chronic Diseases. A large experience in such 
cases has naturally led to the discovery of many 
new and valuable remedies and improved sur- 
gical methods, which have enabled me to suc- 
ceed in multitudes of cases where others have 
failed. Accordingly, my practice became very 
extensive, and I established the 


World’s Dispensary, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., 


as a central depot for my standard Family Med- 
icines, and adopted the system of specialties. My 
practice increased until I was obliged to employ 
professional assistants. ‘The most thoroughly 
educated physicians, whé have had ye nspemnoee in 
general practice, are engaged, and after remain- 
ing with me until they become experts in some 
one branch of medicine or surgery, they assist in 
examining and aes in that department. 


diseases ; a third has 

‘diseases, and 
pre of the heart; a fourth attends to dis- 
eases peculiar to women ; a fifth to diseases of 
the eye’and ear; and to others are intrusted dis- 
eases of the urinary and generative organs. All 
doubtful, obscure, or difficult cases are submitted 
to a Council composed of the Medical Staff of 
— and surgeons- -the Faculty of the 

orld’s Dispensary, over which I preside. 


Advantages of Spe- 


cialties. 


By thorough organization and a system 
of subdividing the practice of medicine and sur- 
gery in this institution, every invalid consulting 
us is treated by a specialist—one who devotes his 
undivided attention to the particular class of dis- 
eases to which his or her case belongs. The ad- 
vantage of this arrangement must be obvious. 
Medical science offers a vast field for investiga- 
tion, and no physician can, within the limit of a 
single life-time, achieve the highest degree of 





depot 543 Broadway, New Yok 


to humanity. A distinguished professor in the 
medical department of one of our universities, in 
an address to the graduating class, recently said: 
**Some professional men seem to be ashamed 
unless they have the character of universal knowl- 
edge. He who falls into the error of studying 
every thing will be certain to know nothing well. 
Every man must have a good foundation. He 
must, in the first place, be a good general practi- 
tioner. But the field has become too large to 
be cultivated in its entirety by one individual. 
Hence the advantage of cultivating special stud- 
ies in large towns which admit of the subdivision 
of professional pursuits, It is no longer possible 
to know every things something must be wisely 
left unknown. Indeed, a physician, if he would 
know any thing well, must be content to be pro- 
foundly ignorant of many things. He must se- 
lect something for special study and pursue it 
with devotion and diligence. This course will 
lead to success, while the attempt to do every 
thing terminates unavoidably in failure. Let 
there be single hands for special duties.” The 
diversified tastes and talents of physicians enable 
each to excel in treating some one class of dis- 
eases to which he devotes more attention and 
~ than to others. 

The great majority of physicians allow acute 
maladies and diseases of children to engross most 
of their time and attention. They manifest an 
absorbing interest in every thing that relates to 
these subjects, and devote little or no time to ac- 
quiring an intimate knowledge of the great variety 
of chronic maladies which afflict mankind. 


Not Necessary to See 
Patients. 


+ By our original system of diagnosis we can 
treat most chronic diseases as successfully with- 
out as with a personal consultation, as our vast 
experience enables us to correctly determine the 
malady from which the patient is suffering—by 
a written history of the symptoms. We have 
never seen one person in five hundred whom we 
have cured 
Some may suppose that a physician can not 
obtain, through correspondence, a sufficiently ac- 
curate idea of the condition of a patient to ena- 
ble him to treat the case successfully. But a 
large experience in this practice has proved the 
contrary to be true, for some of the most remark- 
able cures have been effected through the medium 
of correspondence. In most long-continued cases 
the patient has thought over his symptoms hun- 
a of times, The location of every pain, 
whether acute or mild, constant or occasional, 
and the circumstances under which it occurs, 
have been carefully noted. He has observed 
whether he had a rush of blood to the head, was 
feverish or chilly, whether troubled with cold 
hands and feet, whether full of blood, or pale 
and bloodless ; and he states these matters with 
accuracy and common sense when writing to 
me, for he has a very good, if not a professional 
knowledge of the relative importance of these 
symptoms. So, in regard to digestion, he states 
what kinds of food agree with him, or whether 
he is troubled with excessive acidity or a flatu- 
lent condition of the stomach. He also informs 
us whether his tongue is coated or clean and 
healthy, and gives us many other particulars, too 
lengthy to enumerate, by which we are enabled to 
, wood a perfect understanding of the case. If his 
escription be not sufficientl ——— to enable 
us to obtain an lerstanding of 
the case, he is requested to answer a list of im- 
portant questions which are sent him. The peo- 
ple are far more intelligent in these matters than 
physicians are generally willing to admit. A pa- 
tient is often confused while being personally ex- 
amined by a physician, and gives imperfect or in- 
correct answers. After he has left the presence 
of the physician, he finds that he has failed to enu- 
merate many of the most important symptoms. In 


Consulting by Letter, 


the patient is not embarrassed, states the exact 
symptoms, and carefully reads over the letter, to 
see if it is a complete and accurate description 
of his sufferings. In this way he conveys a much 
better idea of the case than if present in person 
and subjected to the most thorough questioning 
and ‘‘cross-examination.” The timid lady and 
nervous young man write just as they feel; and 
one important reason why we have had such su- 
perior success in treating intricate and delicate 
diseases, is because we have obtained such true 
and natural statements of the cases from these 
letters, many of which are perfect pen-pictures 
of disease. As bank-tellers and cashiers, who 
daily handle large quantities of currency, can 
unmistakably detect spurious money, by a glance 
at the engraving or a touch of the paper, so the 
experienced physician, by his great familiarity 
with disease, Uae “equally skilled in detecting 
the nature and extent of a chronic malady from 
a written description of its symptoms. 

A careful microscopical examination and chem- 
ical analysis of the urine is a valuable aid in de- 
termining the nature of many chronic diseases, 
wenger es those of the nervous system, blood, 

ver, kidneys, bladder, prostate gland, and gen- 
erative organs. ‘This important fact is not over- 
looked at the World’s Dispensary, where an ex- 
perienced chemist is employed to make such 
examinations and report the result to the at- 
tendant physicians. Medical authors, professors, 
and practitioners of all schoois admit and even 
insist upon the importance of such examinations 
in diagnosing diseases. Many practitioners neg- 
lect to take advantage of this invaluable aid, 
while many others fear that if they attach much 
importance to such examinations they will be 
ranked with “ urisco) ” or ‘* water doctors,” 





success in the treatment of every malady incident 


agnose every disease by an examination of the 
urine, Persons consulting us and wishing to 
avail themselves of the advantages afforded by 
these examinations, can send small vials of their 
urine by mail or express. The vials should be 
carefully packed in saw-dust or paper, and in- 
closed in a light wooden box. ai harges for 
transportation must be prepaid, and a complete 
history of the case, including the age and sex of 
the patient, accompany each package, or it will 
receive no attention. By thus directing the ex- 
amination into the channels indicated, much val- 
uable time is saved, and a lengthy series of ex- 
periments is avoided. As we are daily receiving 
numerous vials of urine, to prevent confusion, 
every sample should be labeled with the name 
of the patient who sends it. 


Any Sufferer 


from Chronic Disease desiring to consult me by 
letter, will find in the concluding article of my 
recently published work (THe Prorie’s Com- 
mon Sense MeEpicaL ADVISER), com complete in- 
structions how to proceed. This pop’ work 
contains nearly nine hundred pages, illustrated 
by over two hundred and fifty wood-engravings 
and colored representations, and bound in extra 
cloth. It will be sent to any part of the United 
States or Canada (postage prepaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and fifty cents. It is the 
cheapest book ever offered to the people. After 
a suitable introduction to ‘‘ Diseases and their 
Remedial Treatment,” the reader will find a 
thorough consideration of that insidious disease, 


Consumption. 


The hygienic and medical treatment which I ad- 
vise has, in an extensive practice, been attended 
with a degree of success heretofore unparalleled 
in the history of this distressingly fatal malady. 


Diseases of the Liver 


are also fully discussed. All those affections 
popularly known as Liver Complaint, Torpid 
Liver, and Bilious Disorders, are fally cousid- 
ered, their symptons accurately described, and 
ks hygienic and medical treatment sug- 
gested 


Having enjoyed the patronage of thousands of 
invalids suffering from these chronic affections, 
I have been enabled to advise a rational course 
of treatment, which is within the easy reach of 
every family, witheut having to employ a physi- 


ws Constipation 


is a very prevalent disorder, and frequently re- 
sults in serious chronic affections. Its causes, 
ps and treatment are therefore fully 
consi 


Hemorrhoids--Piles 


also constitute the subject of a very practical ar- 
ticle, which will be read with interest by many 
a sufferer from these troublesome affections, 


Woman and Her Dis- 
eases 


is a subject which claims the earnest attention 
of every physician who would benefit the human 
race, Over fifty pages have been devoted to a 
consideration oft these affections. From her pe- 
culiar organization, woman is doubly suscepti- 
ble to injurious influences and a resulting series 
of diseases from which the other sex is entirely 
exempt. 

As the remedial management of those diseases 
peculiar to women has entered very largely into 
our practice at the World’s Dispensary, involv- 
ing the treatment of many thousand cases annu- 
ally, we have been afforded great experience in 
adapting remedies for their cure, enabling us to 
meet their requirements with greatly increased 
certainty and exactness, 


Every Invalid Lady 


should send for ‘‘ The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser,” in which over fifty pages are 
devoted to the consideration of those diseases 
peculiar to women. It will be sent, postpaid, to 
any address, for $1 50. 


Diseases of the Urin- 
ary Organs 


are also fully considered in the Medical Adviser. 
Next, if not equal in importance to the function 
of the liver is that of the kidneys, the province 
of which is to remove a large portion of effete 
and poisonous matter from the system ; and as 
the liver, by reason of its laborious duties, is 
subject to frequent derangement, so the kidneys 
are prone to frequent disorders, as Inflammation, 
Albuminuria (Bright’s Disease), Diabetes, Gravel, 
Calculi, or Stone, etc., etc. 


Nervous Debility. 


I have developed and tested, in the treatment 
of over twenty thousand cases, a series of effi- 
cient remedies for Nervous Debility and kindred 
affections, As these diseases are alarmingly 
prevalent, and are treated in a very unsatisfac- 





a class of enthusiasts who claim to correctly di- 


tory manner by general practitioners, I have de- 
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voted nearly thirty pages of the Medical Ad- 
viser to the consideration of these important af- 
fections. Their many causes are clearly pointed 
out, their symptoms graphically portrayed, and 
their rational treatment fully discussed. 

Those who desire further information in re- 
gard to the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 
these maladies, are referred to ‘‘ The People’s 
Medical Adviser,” which embraces a full consid- 
eration of these subjects. 


Experienced Book 
Agents 


find profitable employment by engaging in the 

sale of this popular work. For terms and terri- 

tory, send name and address to the Author. 
The treatment of all forms of 


Surgical Diseases and 
Deformities 


has long formed a prominent branch of our prac- 
tice at the World’s Dispensary. Few physicians 
engaged in general practice are willing to under- 
take the more difficult surgical operations. Be- 
sides, the general practitioner can hardly afford 
to provide himself with the very large and ex- 
pensive collection of instruments which the sur- 
geon must possess who is frequently called upon 
to perform the various operations incident to an 
extensive practice in the field of operative sur- 
gery. Hence very many physicians send such 
surgical cases as they do not wish to undertake 
to the World’s Dispensary for treatment. Among 
the most common diseases and deformities met 
with in our operating rooms, I may mention 
Hair-lip, Cross-eye, Everted and Inverted Eye- 
lids, Cataract, Obstruction of the Tear Duct, 
Nasal Polypus, Tumors, Cancers, Fistula in Ano, 
Piles, Hernia (Rupture), Club-feet, Wry Neck, 
Spinal Curvature, Diseased Bones, Stone in the 
Bladder, Ovarian and Uterine Tumors. All the 
delicate operations upon the eye and ear are per- 
formed in the most skillful manner. Amputa- 
tions and Excision of diseased joints and bones 
are performed whenever required, but by new 
and improved modes of treatment we are fre- 
quently enabled to cure our patients without re- 
course to these capital operations in cases where 
many surgeons would resort to them. Such pa- 
tients as suffer from diseases requiring for their 
successful tréatment our personal attention will 
be provided on the most favorable terms with 
comfortable apartments and board while remain- 
ing here under treatment. 


Fees for Consultation. 


Our fee for a simple consultation by letter is 
One Dollar, and must accompany the history of 
the case or no attention will be paid to the com- 
munication. If the consultation by letter involve 
a microscopical and chemical examination of 
urine, the fee will be Three Dollars, and must 
be remitted in advance, or the communication 
will receive no attention. 


Terms of Treatment. 


Our fees for treatment are moderate, varying 
according to the nature and requirements of 
each particular case, and will be made known 
at the time of consultation, 


Visiting Patients at a. 


Distance. 


I am frequently asked to visit patients resid- 
ing hundreds of miles away, so that I may per- 
sonally examine their case, consult with the at- 
tendant physician, or perform difficult surgical 
operations, As my time is valuable and very 
fully occupied, I can not always comply with 
such requests. Having a larger number of phy- 
sicians on my Medical and Surgical Staff than 
formerly, I shall (when not able to attend in 
person) detail a competent member of the Fac- 
ulty of this institution to respond to such de- 
mands upon our skill. 


To Physicians 


wishing to consult me in intricate cases of chronic 
diseases under their treatment, I desire to say 
that J shall, as in the past, take pleasure in re- 
sponding to their solicitations. Every letter re- 
questing such advice must contain a complete 
history of the case to be examined, and also a 
proper remuneration for my services. I can 
not comply with the numerous requests which 
I receive from members of the medical profes- 
sion to aid them by my suggestions in difficult 
cases without a fair compensation for the time 
I would spend in attending to their wants. I 
have all the neccessary instruments and appli- 
ances required in executing the most difficult 
surgical operations, and as I have had much ex- 
perience in this department, I am always ready 
and able to assist physicians who do not practice 
operative surgery. In this age of railways and 
telegraphs, medical or surgical aid can be sum- 
moned from a distance and promptly obtained. 
. 


My Family Medicines, 


If you would patronize medicines, scientifically 
prepared, use my Family Medicines. Golden 


cleansing, and an unequaled cough remedy ; 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scarcely larger than 
mustard seed, constitute an agreeable and re- 
liable ph sic; Favorite Prescription, a remedy 
for debilitated females; my Compound Ex- 
tract of Smart-Weed, a magical remedy for 
pain, bowel complaints, and an unequaled Lini- 
ment for both human and horse-flesh ; while Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is known the world 
over as the greatest specific for Catarrh and 
** Cold in the Head ” ever given to the public. 

These standard remedies have been before 
the public for many years—a period long enough 
to fully test their merits—and the best argument 
that can be advanced in their favor is the fact 
that their sale was never so great as during the 
past six months, 


Common Sense vs. 
Prejudice. 


I am aware that there is a popular, and not 

altogether unfounded prejudice against ‘‘ patent 

medicines,” owing to the small amount of merit 

which many of them possess. ‘The appellation, 

‘** Patent Medicine,” does not apply to my reme- 

dies, as no patent has ever been ps be for or ob- 

tained upon them, nor have they been urged upon 

the public as ‘‘ cure-alls.” They are simply some 

favorite prescriptions, which, in a very extensive 

practice, have proved their superior remedial vir- 

tues in the cure of the diseases for which they 

are recommended, 

From the time of Hippocrates, the father of 

medicine, down to the present day, physicians 
have classified diseases according to their causes, 

character, or symptoms. It has been proved that 

diseases apparently different may often be cured 
by the same remedy. The reason for this sin- 
gular fact is obvious, a single remedy may pos- 
sess a variety of properties. Quinine, among 
other properties, has a tonic quality, which sug- 

gests its use in cases of debility ; an antiperiodic, 

by which it is efficient in ague; and a febrifuge 
property, which renders it efficacious in cases of 

fever. The result produced will vary with the 
quantity given, the time of its administration, 

and the circumstances under which it is em- 
ployed. Every practicing physician has his fa- 
vorite remedies, which he oftenegt recommends 
or uses, because he has the greatest confidence 
in their virtues, The patient does not know 
their composition. Even prescriptions are usu- 
ally written in a language unintelligible to any 
but the druggist. As much secrecy is employed 
as in the preparation of proprietary medicines. 
Does the fact that an article is prepared by a 
process known only to the manufacturer render 
that article less valuable? How many physicians 
know the elementary composition of the remedies 
which they employ, some of which have never 
been analyzed? Few practitioners know how 
Morphine, Quinine, Podophyllin, Leptandrin, 
Pepsin, or Chloroform are ie, or how nauseous 
drugs are transformed into palatable elixirs ; yet 
they do not hesitate to employ them. Is it not 
inconsistent to use a prescription the compo- 
sition of which is unknown to us, and discard 
another preparation simply because it is accom- 
panied by a printed statement of its properties 
with directions for its use ? 

Some persons, while admitting that my medi- 
cines are good pharmaceutical compounds, ob- 
ject to them on the ground that they are too 
often used with insufficient judgment. I propose 
to obviate this difficulty by enlightening the peo- 
ple as to the structure and functions of their bod- 
ies, the causes, character, and symptoms of dis- 
ease, and by indicating the proper and judicious 
employment of my medicines, together with such 
auxiliary treatment as may be necessary. Such 
is one of the designs of the People’s Medical Ad- 
viser, forty thousand copies of which have al- 
ready been published, and are sold at the ex- 
ceedingly low price of $1 50, and sent (post- 
paid) to any address within the United States 
and Canada. 

All orders for books, and letters of consulta- 
tion, should be addressed to 


R. V. PIERCE, M.D., 
Wor.p’s Disppnsary, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


_ > 


Voice of the Press, 


From the St. Lowis Globe. 
The Successfal Physician. 


Dr. Pierce is a type of a class of men who obtain 
success by careful and well-directed effort, not at- 
tempting too much, or creating false ideas as to abil- 
ity. The only reliable physician, in these days of com- 
plicated disorders and high-pressure living, is the 
“ Specialist,” the man who understands his one branch 
of the business. Such, in his line, is Dr. Pierce. For 
the benefit of his readers, he has written a ‘‘ Common 
Sense Medical Adviser,” which is well worth reading. 
With strict business honor, high professional skill, 
reasonable fees, and a large corps of competent assist- 
ants, Dr. Pierce will doubtless make his name familiar 
as “ household words.” 











From the Philadelphia Press. 

“The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, in 
Plain English; or, Medicine Simplified,” is an illustra- 
ted volume of nesrly 900 pages, by Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
head of the World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, which gives a 
great deal of exa<t information on Physiology, Hygi- 
ene, Human J'emperaments, Diseases, and Domestic 
Remedies. In a word, it communicates a vast quantity 





Medical Discovery is tonic, alterative, or blood 


supersede numerous publications written by imper- 
fectly-educated and quacks. Dr. Pierce is 
a superior and very different writer. 





From the New York Baptist Union. 

Tue Proriz’s Common Sense Mepicat ApviseEr. 
By R. V. Pierce, M.D. People doubtless will and 
ought to become better acquainted with their own 
physiological structure, and with the symptoms, 
causes, preventives, and cure of disease. This book 
contains much needed information about these mat- 
ters, given in language simple, clear, and direct; and 
also by means of cuts and plates scattered profusely 
throughout the work. Among the subjects treated 
are Biology, Physiology, Temperaments, Love, Mar- 
riage, Reproduction, Hygiene, and Medicine. Consid- 
ering the size and intrinsic value of the work, the 
price is surprisingly low—$1 50, 





From the Herald and Torechlight (Detroit). 
Tue Pxzorie’s Common Sense Mepioat Apviser 








In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 








i laces 








comes to ‘Our Table” from the author and publisher, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y. Dr. Pierce is a man 
of the people, writes for them, and to them tenders bis 
eminent professional services. This fact, together 
With his extensive practice, will secure a sale for “‘ The 
People’s Common Senge Medical Adviser” exceeding 
that of any similar work yet published. The author 
is well known as a gentleman of high professional at- 
tainments and an extensive experience in the practice 
of medicine — surgery. This work is devoted to the 
best i a luable informa- 
tion and po advice, and, although written amid 
the cares of a busy professional life, evinces deep 
thought, originality, careful investigation, and an earn- 
est desire to impart Truth. 








Prem the Missouri Republican (St. Lowis). 
A Remarkable Professional Success. 


Among the notable professional men of this coun- 
try who have achieved extraordinary success is Dr. R. 
V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. ¥. The prominence which he 
has obtained has been reached through strictly legiti- 
mate means, and, so far, therefore, he deserves the en- 
viable reputation which he enjoys. This large meas- 
ure of success is the result of a thorough and careful 
preparation for his calling, and extensive reading dur- 
ing a long and unusually large practice, which has en- 
abled him to gain high commendation, even from his 
professional brethren. Devoting his attention to cer- 
tain specialties of the science he has so carefully in- 
vestigated, he has been rewarded in a remarkable de- 
gree. In these specialties he has become a recognized 
leader. 





From the (Cincinnati) Western Chrigsian Advocate, 

Among the important improvements of the age is 
the greatly increased facilities for obtaining a consid- 
erable knowledge of the laws of life, of physiology, 
and medicine. One of the best that has come to our 
notice is Dr. Pierce’s ‘Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser.” Its language is plain and yet delicate. Its 
style is comprehensive and elegant. It is none the less 
learned for its plain English; not less adapted to the 
physician by being specially prepared for the people. 


From the Saratoga Sun. 

Tue Peorie’s Common Sense Meproat Apviser is 
such a book as should be in every family, and as all 
men and women, old and young, should read, and can 
not fail to receive a great amount of practical knowl- 
edge from. It is a book that will make the reader ac- 
quainted with himself —the greatest stranger in the 
world to most people, 


From the New York Courier. 


Medicine for the Million. 


Every body who reads the newspapers has heard of 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, who, like a sensible man, 
has advertised in probably every paper in the country, 
and has reaped the usual reward of a fortune. The 
Doctor is now in the field with a book entitled ‘‘ The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, in Plain En- 
glish ; or, Medicine Simplified,” an octavo volume of 
nearly 900 pages, wherein the Doctor has embodied a 
treatise on Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, 
Practice of Medicine, Hygiene, etc., besides a vast deal 
of valuable information in regard to Temperaments, 
Psychology, etc., not generally touched on in such 
treatises. The book is of a size which generally sells 
for about $4 50 to $5 00, but the Doctor sells it for 
$1 50; and we do not know where a purchaser could 
expect to get so much really valuable information for 
so little money as in this hand-book. 


From the Rocky Mountain Herald. 


Dr. R. V. Pierce, the greatest American specialist, 
and proprietor of the World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has sent us his new book, entitled “‘ The Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” which is a 
handsome, large volume, elegantly got up, with hun- 
dreds of woodcuts and colored plates, and a complete 
cyclopedia of medical teachings for old and young of 
both sexes. It has every thing in it, according to the 
latest scientific discoveries, and withal is wonderfully 
commonsensical in its style and teachings. 





From the Lafayette Daily Courier. 
A Valuable Work. 


Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, distinguished in surgery 
and the general practice in the profession he honors, 
has made a valuable contribution to the medical liter- 
ature of the day, in a comprehensive work entitled 
“The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser.” 
While scientific throughout, it is singularly free from 
technical and stilted terms. It comes right down to 
the common sense of every-day life. Dr. Pierce is a 
noble specimen of American manhood. He has 
sprung from the people, and, with many sympathies 
in common with the masses, has sought to render 
them a substantial service in this the great work of 
his life. 

A better and more useful work can not be secured 
for family or personal use.— Masonic Jewell (Memphis). 





The name of Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, is doubtless 
familiar in every household in the land. He is one of 
the few advertising physicians who enjoys general 
confidence, and this confidence is based entirely upon 





of sound and practical information, and will probably 





CAUTION. 


On account of the popularity 
of the 


WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING - MACHINES, 


Parties have largely engaged in 
purchasing old and second-hand 
machines of that make, and im- 
posed upon the public by selling 
them as new machines. 

The Wheeler & Wilson Com- 
pany beg to advise the public 
that any one desiring to buy 
their second-hand machines can 
be supplied by that Company 
direct, on better terms than 
others can afford them, and be 
assured of what they are buying. 


Address 


WHEELER & WILSON MTG CO. 


No, 44 FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 








Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

In my Stable the only Liniment I now use is Grr.z8’ 


Ioprpr or Ammonta. It performs wonders. I unhes- 
itatingly pronounce it the best I ever saw. No stable 
should be without it. R. MoDANIELS, 
Princeton, N. J. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and £1 per bottle. 








—~—— 
“FOR THE HOUSE 
THE AUTUMN NUMBER OF VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 
containing i of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Lilies. Bulbs and Seeds for Fali 
Planting. in the Garden, and for Winter 
Flowers in the house—just published and sent free 
toall, Address JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mas. 8. J. MASON, Hotel Royal, Sixth Ave. & 40th St., 
N. Y. City. Send for circular containing reference and 
particulars (free). Samples sent for 25 cents. 


> INSTITUTE, FREEHOLD, 
New Jersey —< Boarding-School for Boys. 
Rev. A. G. CH AMBERS, Principal. 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is in all colors. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, , onrecelpe ety price. 
R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
62 Liberty St., New York. 
we Send for Cc ircular. 


T a week and expenses to all. ~ Articles 
60: Qf new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Lrxinqton & Bro., N. Y. or Chic ago. 
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“*TWAS BUT A LITTLE FADED FLOWER.” 


FACETIZA. 


Tur superintendent of a Sunday-school in the coun- 
try is an undertaker, and there is some talk of ask- 
ing him to resign, not only because he makes ‘the 
children sing, “I would not live alway,” regularly ev- 
ery Sunday, bat because on the back of the reward 
cards that are given to good children he has printed a 
gilt coffin, with a list of his rates for funerals. 


opdunepetipeaearen 
FAIRLY PROPORTIONED. 


Lapy Vistror (to small boy). ‘So your eldest broth- 
er’s name is Maximilian. What do you call hin?” 

Boy. “‘ Maxey, mum.” 

Vistror. “* And the baby—what’s her name ?” 

Boy. “ Minnie, mum.” 

Visrror. “ And which are the twins ?” 

Boy. “ Jem an’ I, of course.” 

—_—~——— 

“ Ice-cream,” called out a waitress at a restaurant. 

“Don’t scream here, I pray,” anxiously requested a 
nervous customer. pas A TS 


WHAT'S A BONANZA? 


You wander through the mountains of Nevada, 
Forlorn, alone, and think how very sad a 
Life lot is yours; then strike deep, getting madder, 
When suddenly, as if your heart to gladden, a 
Big golden nugget pops into your pan, Sir— 

That’s a bonanza. 


You purchase, maybe, on an empty pocket, 

With fear and trembling, worthless shares of stock ; it 

Goes straight ahead, like honest Davy Crockett, 

And soon gets higher than a first-class rocket ; 

Then men bow down and call you a great man, Sir— 
That's a bonanza. 


You meditate, perhaps, a shrewd invention, 
And give it all your labor and attention, 
With pain and toil you wouldn’t want to mention ; 
At last a happy thought slips in without intention, 
And makes perfection of your plan, Sir— 

That's a bonanza. 


You go into the market matrimonial, 
Your ways ate peace; your paths are bright and 
sunny all; 
You meet with beauty, sweetness, love, and money, all ; 
The kindly fairies stand ready to pony : 
Their good gifts up, and place them in your hand, Sir— 
t’s a bonanza. 


A lawyer, maybe, in your office sitting, 

With dreams of debts and duns before you flitting ; 

You fear good luck will ne’er begin its hitting ; 

In steps a stranger, who, in terms most fitting, 

Gives you a fine fat chancery plea to answer— 
hat’s a bonanza. 


That luck is fortune always has been told us; 

Whate’er we do, the fates still make and hold us; 

If luck in its embrace at last infolds us, 

Filling us full of glory or of gold-dust, 

So that the world’s respect we can command, Sir— 
hat's a bonanza. 

















A great many curious sto- 
ries are told of the shopping 
ropensities of ladies, and a 
Boston salesman in a carpet 
warehouse has just added a 
one to the number. 
ne day a well-dressed lady 
called, and asked to look at 
some carpets. With the usual 
politeness in such cases the 
8 were shown, every 
shade and pattern in theshop 
being spread out for exam- 
ination. After looking at ev- 
Pe thing about the place, and 
dr ving some very close bar- 
gains in the matter of price, 
the lady selected a carpet for 
each room in her house, run- 
ning up a bill which filled the 
courteous salesman’s heart 
with joy. Some hours had 
been spent in making out the 
important order, and when all 
was completed, the clerk ask- 
ed where the carpets were to 
be sent. The lady replied, 
without hesitation, that she 
would call and let him know. 
** You see,” she added, “‘ my 
husband has just bought a 
piece of ground, and talks of 
soon building a house on it. 
If he does, you know, I shall 
want some new carpets, and 
then I will call and get these.” 
The polite clerk thanked the 
lady very kindly, and she went 
away very well contented 
with her “ purchases.” 
—entueneast 

Enpvurance.—A small boy 
was seen to stand up in front 
of a hand-organ for weed 
minutes the other day, while the operator was at wor' 
upon it, without manifesting the least evidence of fa- 
tigue. It is wonderful what a small boy can endure 
when he makes up his mind to it. 

——_~———_——_ 

Very sHookinG.—A disconsolate, irreverent, and sat- 
urated individual, during the heaviest of Augist’s 
heavy rains, came up to a friend and asked him if 
there was any possibility of an excursion to Ararat 
being gotten up this season. On his being asked his 
reason, his reply was that he thought it possible he 
might get asecond-hand oak chest in the neighborhood. 
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A maeio Hussanp.—H—, 
the celebrated magician, was 
married recently, and his wife 
doesn’t have to get up at day- 
light to go to market. When 
she wants a dozen eggs, she 
simply hands her husband 
the empty egg bag, and he 
— them by sleight of 

and ; then he cooks an ome- 
let in a borrowed hat, and 
converts a can of sawdust 
into as much white sugar, 
and another one filled with 
chopped paper changes into 
hot coffee ; then he takes the 
same hat, stirs up its empti- 
ness witha meg wand, and, 

resto, change! out comes a 

loaf of bread, a fresh herring, 
two pickles, one pie, a bucket 
of coal, a dish of hash with 
natural hairs in it, and half a 
dozen knives and forks. This 
is much cheaper than foins 
to market. But Mrs. 

is not happy. When her hus- 
band wants a dollar, he mys- 
teriously picks. it off the end 
of his wife’s nose. And she 
is dissatisfied because she 
can’t perform that trick her- 
RO ok eit 

How many grains of com- 
mon-sense go to one scruple ? 


How many scruples of con- 
science go to one dram ? 
SG 





Tue worst Way OF BEING 
MaTED—Being cremated. 

~~. 

Tue Greatest Joiner—The 
lawyer: he can place a ten- 
ant, panel a jury, box a witness, bore the court, chisel 
a client, augur the gains, floor a witness, cut his board, 
nail the case, hammer the desk, file his bill, and shave 
the whole community. 


——__——__— 
A Gamer or Carps—Formal visits. 
edeathadiperndgiten 


A Movurner.—A man remarked to a friend of his the 
day after the funeral of his wife that he never saw a 
man take any thing so hard and weep so bitterly as 
he had at the house. The mourner responded, ‘‘ Oh, 
pshaw! you oughter ’a seen me at the grave!” 


yr 
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A SHELTERED SPOT. 
“Hi, Jimmy! He’s sound asleep. Come here out of the Sun.” 


How to turn a Rivne Coat 1xto A WALKING ONE— 
Hang it up in the passage, taking particular care to 
leave the street door open. 


——_—a— 

A rarE Frowrr—The pink of politeness. 
—_—_————_ 

Most people are like eggs—too full of themselves to 


hold any thing else. 
Tuer best Pooxet Companion—A full purse. 
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THE WATCH ON THE HUDSON. 
Waiting for the Hudson River Banditti. 





How one TainG Leaps To ANoTHER.—A poor man, 
the other day, fell off a ladder. When food was 
brought him, after the lapse of a few hours, it appear- 
ed that he had fallen off his appetite. 


Widschenleiegiladhhindens 

Which strikes the hardest, lightning or poverty ? 
<< 

One who knows says, ‘‘ The man who is excessively 


urbane to his wife before strangers is also her bane 
behind their backs.” 











r servants, work like smoke at first , butt 








“LAve THE City, Is IT? AN’ WHAT WOULD BECOME OF ME Busrngss?”’ 


A sample of Gray's “ Elegy,” reconstructed to fit cre- 
mation: 


Above yon mantel, in the new screen’s shade, 
Where smokes the coal in one dull, smouldering heap, 
Each in his patent urn forever laid, 
The baked residua of our fathers sleep. 
riisincicpeite 


Game Pies—The dear dirt pies of our childhood. 
PONE RA Petry 


MEAN MEN. 


* I have known some very mean men in my time. 
There was Deacon Overreach, now; he was so mean 
that he always carried a hen in his gig box when he 
traveled, to pick up the oats his horse wasted in the 
manger, and lay an egg for his breakfast in the morn- 
ing. And then there was Hugo Himmelman, who 
made his wife dig potatoes to pay for the ayy li- 
cense. I must tell you that story of Hugo, for it’s a 
good one, and good stories, like ron potatoes, ain't as 
plenty as they used to be when I was a boy. Hugo is 
a neighbor of mine, though considerable older than I 
be, and a mean neighbor he is, too, Well, when he was 

oing to be married to Gretchen Kolb, he goes down to 
| mn Rogers, at Digby, to get a license. 

“ Parson,” says he, “‘ what’s the price of a license 2?” 

«Six dollars,” says the parson. 

* Six dollars !” says Hugo, “ That’s adreadful sight 
of money. Couldn’t you take no less 2” 

“No,” says he; “that’s what they"tost me to the 
secretary's Office at Halifax.” 
aia Well , how much do you ax for publishing in church, 
then ?” 

“ Nothing,” says the parson. 

“Well,” says Hugo, “ that’s so ay 2 I can't expect 
you to give no \=- 4 back, I think I'll be published. 

low long does it take ?” 

“ Three Sundays.” 

“Three Sundays!” says Hugo. ‘“ Well, that’s a long 
time too. But three Sundays only make a fortnight, 

arter all—two for the covers and one for the inside, 
like ; and six dollars is a great sum of money for poor 
men to throw away. I must wait.” 

So off he went, jogging toward home, feeling as mean 
as a new-sheared sheep, when all at once a bright 
thought came into his head, and back he went as fast 
as his horse could carry him. 

* Parson,” says he, “I’ve changed my mind. Here's 
the six dollars. Ill tie the knot to-night with my 
tongue that I can’t untie with my teeth.” 

“Why, what in natur’ is the meanin’ of all this?” 
says the parson, 

“Why,” says Hugo, “ I’ve been cipherin’ it out inm 
head, and it’s cheaper than publishin’ banus, arter all. 
You see, Sir, it’s potato-diggin’ time. If I wait to be 
called in church, her father will have her work for 
nothin’, and as hands are scarce and labor dear, if 1 
marry her to-night she can begin to dig our own to- 
morrow, and that will pay for the license, and just 
seven shillings over; for there ain't a man in all Clem- 
ents that can dig and carry as many bushels in a da 
as Gretchen can. And, besides, fresh wives, like fresh 
get sarcy and 


rong arter a while; so I may as well e the most of 
er.” 











“TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP, THE BOYS ARE MARCHING.” 














